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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

oN not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
y wd est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


" International 


FLEING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, XINNESOTA 






“BAKERY-PRO' 
Trade Mark 


YOUR Ow 
—_— N BAKERY 
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AAR 
) PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals”’ into 
regular customers. 



























PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
préducts more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 









FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. oh 
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General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 












Narthrsem UUULPT 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


= The select wheats in these 
ial Ml “i 

Star’ flours are so carefully 
chosen and skillfully blend- 
ed that baking results are 
~ always right. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 


* Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 




















CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 





St. Paul Minneapolis 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR quality is not 
something that varies with the 
season or the price. This famous 
flour has an unvarying record of 
more than fifty years of superior 
baking value. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
“ROC * “ BLODGETT’S” RYE aunts: ’ \ ] if aly @: ST. LOUIS, 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White Por J ‘ k : IM BS M I I A JA N G C ( ; MO. 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 









big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


Sz BURRUS MULLS. Incorporated 
=~ KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


eee 
= 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN * FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Rolling Up Their Sleeves / 
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Americans Ate 


Career girls and carpenters... truck drivers and teachers... 
bankers and bakers and pretty homemakers—everybody with 
a conscience is rolling up his and her sleeves to give blood. 

Your Armed Forces are short 300,000 pints of desperately 
needed blood this month. Men, your men, on ‘‘Heartbreak 
Ridge’”’ have been hit. Tomorrow it may be at some other place 
with a strange name. And the man who might die. . . will die. 

Your Defense Department and your Red Cross have re- 
minded you that blood is needed. Secretary of Defense Wilson 
says the situation is perilous. Our top military men in Korea 
say it’s perilous. 

Why not join the thousands of Americans who are giving 
blood, giving it regularly, cheerfully! It isn’t painful. Trained 
personnel make it easy and even pleasant. 

So roll up your sleeve. Make your appointment . . . today! 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








FrRaNK A. Tueis, Pres. 

Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
Wituiam C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres, 
{ F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 












Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
‘ Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


























MEMBER'S 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
| MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | 
| NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 














THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 







OFFICE S&S: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. | 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


IN KANSAS CiTy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





















IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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CANADA’S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS =f /\\“ 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





ROLLED OATS 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 





OATMEAL 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 








a | 
Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


WINNIPEG = TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
A STERN Sa OFFICE ™ T RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE. VANCOUVER 






















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








i. 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Specialists in Millir 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 














PURITY 
GREAT WEST 
STERLING 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” 








TORONTO, CANADA 


MAIN TAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address SOON 


“HASTINGS” 


CABLE CODES 





Montreal CK y 


Makers of CANADIAN HA 
Owning and Operating 
W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





e 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 





‘Golden loaf Ftour 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY: = 
LAKS CITY , MINNO SOTA PY 











THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON »+ KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS. 
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NEFF & FRY SILOS 
AT 
DETROIT STOKER CO. 


These two 20’x55’ Neff & Fry 
Silos are used for handling coal 
at the Detroit Stoker Company's 
Monroe, Mich., plant. Three oth- 
ers, each 14x40’, are used for 
handling foundry sand. As usual, 
we collaborated with the ma- 
chinery manufacturers in design- 
ing the conveying equipment. 


If everyone understood the ad- 
vantage of Neff & Fry Silos, 
several other types of bins for 
handling flowable bulk materials 
would not be purchased. As a 
hint, we point out a few facts: 
1. The walls of our silos are only 
214," thick, making the interior 





capacity relatively great in rela- 
tion to outside diameter; 2. Our 
silos do not spall, rust, rot, or 
burn; 3. Our silos have such ver- 
tical strength that heavy ma- 
chinery is mounted on them 
without extra supports. 


The why’s are explained in our 
folder, “Bins With the Strength 
of Pillars.” Read it. A copy will 
be sent upon request. 


Not exported except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. « 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 


STORAGE BINS 


@ NEFF & FRY 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


& 


DULUTH 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Ceneda 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texes 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Cable Address “RAYBAR" 








TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chaniber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 
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depend on these premium spring wheat flours 


for superior performance and quality. 


COMMANDER 
A strong bread flour of exceptional 


uniformity, producing a loaf of fine, 





flavorsome eating qualities. 


MAPLESOTA 


A fancy short patent flour that makes 








Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF 





ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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June Flour Output Down Slightly 





814,000 SACKS ESTIMATED FOR 
DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT IN U.S. 





Interior Mills in Southwest, North Pacific Coast Group, 
Show Significant Gains; “Big 
Three” Output Down 


Wheat flour production by USS. 
mills during June is estimated at 17,- 
907,000 sacks for the 22-working day 
month or an average of 814,000 sacks 
a day. The June total exceeded the 
May output by 212,000 sacks or 1.2%. 
On a daily average basis, however, 
the June production was down 312%. 
The difference in percentages is ex- 
plained by the fact that June had 
one additional working day as com- 
pared with the previous month. 

Compared with June of 1952, the 
past month’s output was 5.6% less 
on a daily average basis. The aver- 
age for June 1952 was 862,000 sacks 
a day for a calendar month total of 
18,101,000 sacks. 

This journal’s estimate of 17,907,- 
000 sacks for the June output is 
based upon reports received from 
mills in the principal production 
centers which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total 
U.S. output. Mills which report their 
production data to The Northwestern 
Miller accounted for a total produc- 
tion of 13,072,560 sacks. That actual 
production report was adjusted to re- 
flect 100% U.S. production with the 
resultant estimate of 17,907,000 sacks. 
Estimates prepared by this journal 
have consistently been within 142% 
of subsequent estimates released by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

All of the “Big Three’ centers 
Buffalo, Minneapolis and Kansas City 

registered declines in production 
during June as compared with the 
May totals. Output in Buffalo was 
down 5,600 sacks daily for a drop 
of 5.3%; in Minneapolis the decline 
during June was off 13.2% from the 
May average of 54,200 sacks and in 
Kansas City, the decline averaged 
3,300 sacks a day less during June 
than in May for a drop of 6.8%. 

These three centers normally pro- 
duce between 23 and 25% of the 
nation’s total output. 

The output of interior Minnesota 
mills which report production sta- 
tistics to this journal also showed de- 
clines during June. This group of 
mills accounted for the production 
of 1,759,900 sacks for a daily aver- 
age output of 80,000 sacks. These 
figures compare with 1,761,400 sacks 
and 83,900 sacks. The decline in out- 
put by the Northwest interior mills 
amounted to 3,900 sacks daily, or 
416% of the May daily average out- 
put. 

The decline for the Northwest 
Minneapolis plus interior mills 
amounted to 11,000 sacks on a daily 
average basis, or 7.9% of the May 
average output. 


Gain by Interior Southwest Mills 


Mills in the interior Southwest 
group showed a gain in output during 
June, reflecting increased business 
with the new crop year in that region. 
That group of mills reporting produc- 
tion data to The Northwestern Miller 
produced 3,681,100 sacks during June 
for a daily average of 167,300 sacks. 
That daily average was an increase 


of 3,600 sacks over the May average 
of 163,700 sacks and amounted to 
414% of the May figure. 

The gain by the interior mills in 
the Southwest offset the loss by the 
Kansas City group to hold the South- 
west total—Kansas City pilus interior 

to practically the same average set 
in May. The net difference was a 
gain of 300 sacks a day, or .01%. 


North Pacific Coast Gains 

In the North Pacific Coast region, 
mills which report output data to 
this journal accounted for the pro- 
duction of 1,225,700 sacks during the 
month for a daily average of 55,800 
sacks, a gain of 1.1% over the May 
figure of 50,200 sacks. 

Portland mills led in the pro- 
duction gain with an increase of 
174%2%. Mills in Seattle and Tacoma 
also registered significant gains dur- 
ing the month, averaging 812% over 
the May daily average. 

In the Central and Southeastern 
states, mills reporting production 
showed a decline of 5,900 sacks daily 
for an average of 100,300 sacks, or 
542% under the May daily average. 

Complete data for all reporting 
sections are contained in the accom- 
panying table. The daily average 
trend for the calendar year is pre- 
sented in the chart below. 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JUNE, 19538 


: (Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100° of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 
PENNE ois d sseawav cane dawn ® 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


June, May, June, 
1953 1953 1952 
2,191,900 2,201,800 2,288,300 
1,035,400 1,138,200 1,117,000 


1,759,900 1,761,400 


2,013,200 
2,795,300 


981,700 
3,681,100 


2,899,600 


1,006, 100 
3,438,000 


3,130,300 
1,127,200 
3,637,400 





4,662,900 4,444,000 4,764,600 
745,400 658,200 642,700 
234,700 190,600 124,400 
208,800 204,600 142,700 

1,225,700 1,053,300 909,700 

2,206,700 2,229,800 2,023,700 

13,072,600 12,828,600 13,116,600 
73.0 72.6 72.6 

17,907,600 17,695,000 18,101,000 

814,000 843,000 862,000 





CREDIT INFORMATION ON 
LATIN AMERICA REPORTED 


KANSAS CITY -—Bror W. Unge, 
manager of the foreign department 
of the City National Bank & Trust 
Co., Kansas City, reports Brazil's 
outstanding draft indebtedness to 
U. S. exporters dropped $11.6 million 
in May to a ten-month low of $196.7 
million. 

The decrease was mainly the re- 
sult of a rise of Brazilian draft pay- 
ments as the Banco do Brasil began 
to utilize the recent Export-Import 
Bank credit of $300 million. 


For other Latin American coun- 
tries, the variations from April in 
draft payments, new drawings and 
outstanding collections were mod- 
erate, the only changes of note occur- 
ring in Colombia and Peru. Colombia 
accounted for the largest part of the 
increase of $1.2 million in “collection 
outstanding” for Latin American 
countries other than Brazil. The 
Colombian increase marked the third 
consecutive month of slow rise in that 
country’s unpaid drafts. There have 
been relatively heavy Colombian im- 
ports in recent months; as yet, pay- 
ments have not increased correspond- 
ingly. 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT DOWN—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during June averaged 814,000 sacks 
daily, according to an estimate made by The Northwestern 
Miller. That figure is based upon reports received from 


mills which account for approximately 74% 
nation’s total output. The adjusted total for the month 
is 17,907,000 sacks for the 22-working-day month, or an 
increase of 1',% over the May total of 17,695,000 sacks. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN STIMULATING 
EXPANSION OF STORAGE SEEN 





Absence of Long Range Grain Production Policy Noted— 
Firm Incentives Believed Necessary If 


Warehousemen Are to Expand 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON- In the absence of 
a firm long range government grain 
production program, plus strong in- 
centives, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture may find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to persuade either grain 
cooperatives or proprietary warehous- 
ing enterprises to start on a grain 
storage expansion program. 

USDA has held some _ desultory 
conferences with the grain warehous- 
ing industry--terminal and country 
at which it has been implied that the 
government would like to obtain more 
storage space and that it would con- 
sider some form of incentive, such as 
tax amortization or occupancy guar- 
antees, to get the trade to take over. 

When government officials brought 
up the issue the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. offered its co- 
operation if the government would 
submit some formal proposals. These 
conferences have resulted in no firm 
understanding to date, leaving the 
G&FDNA in the dark. 


Buys More Bins 

Subsequently, USDA announced it 
had expanded its temporary storage 
facilities through the acquisition of 
approximately 90 million bushels of 
capacity—largely for corn, it is in- 
ferred from the locations of the con- 
templated storage. (See story else- 
where on this page.) 

This brings the total capacity of 
government-owned storage facilities 
to more than 600 million bushels. 

Recently USDA sounded out ter- 
minal storage industry representa- 
tives here on the possibility of ex- 
pansion of permanent terminal space. 
There was no firm affirmative re- 
sponse. 

The terminal storage industry rep- 
resentatives said that if the govern- 
ment intended to offer building in- 
centives, it should not earmark the 
incentives to any class or type of stor- 
age but should make the incentives 
generally available at the judgment 
of the warehouseman. 


Program Called Vague 

More recently the warehousing in- 
dustry has reviewed the storage out- 
look and determined that the gov- 
ernment program is at best vague. 

Those discussions reached the con- 
clusion that the greateset need for 
new storage was in the central states 
area east of the Mississippi River, al- 
though it was agreed that there were 
spots even in Kansas where new sub- 
terminal space could be added. The 
soft red wheat belt has an immediate 
surface attraction for new storage 
since this area would be hit the least 
through the imposition of wheat acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. 

Another point brought out by a 
representative of the terminal storage 
industry was the condition that in 
most instances terminal warehouse- 
men without integrated operations in 
merchandising, milling and the feed 
and export industries, would be the 
least attracted to any expansion pro- 
gram whatever. At the same time it 
was pointed out that the integrated 
operator would not commit himself 
to any orthodox type of warehouse 
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UTAH BEAUTY—Utah will honor a 
beautiful descendant of its first grain 
miller July 24. Lovely Ann Clark 
(center), great-great-granddaughter 
of Brigham Young, pioneer Mormon 
leader who planted the first grain and 
milled it into flour in 1847, has been 
chosen queen to reign at “Days of 
47” celebration. Brigham Young’s 
flour mill still stands in Liberty Park, 
preserved by Daughters of the Utah 
Pioneers, sponsors of the queen con- 
test. Queen Ann’s attendants are Julie 
H. Lawrence (left), and Frances K. 
Williams. 


warehousemen at some later date. 

The attitude of the warehousemen 
to corn storage may be found in the 
last report of CCC on its loan pro- 
gram for 1952 crop corn. Three- 
fourths of the amount has been placed 
under loan at the farm level. Another 
quarter is under purchase agreements 
where the point of holding cannot be 
clearly identified, although it is sus- 
pected to be at the farm level. Of the 
more than 415 million bushels held 
under the CCC program, approximate- 
ly 1.6 million are stored in commer- 
cial warehouses. 

Clearly, the grain storage industry 
may be in a state of evolution, but 
that evolutionary process cannot be 
completed until the entrepreneur sees 
more clearly the course of events 
ahead. 

In some circles, it has been assert- 
ed that with a government drive to 
check the contamination of grain, and 
with the spread of hard surfaced high- 
ways, the grain storage map is in for 
a broad overhaul. The small red 
country tank along rusting rail spurs 
seems clearly ended. Remaining open 
to question are such things as how 
the grain storage industry can re- 
locate itself, how it can determine 
size of plant capacities, what type of 
plant it must build. 

Few in the grain warehousing in- 
dustry can reach any satisfactory 
conclusions or forecasts with the un- 
certain ingredient of government poli- 
cy thrown into the melange. How 
large crops will the government en- 
courage? How large reserves will be 
necessary ? What types of wheat will 
it encourage ? 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOUTHERN FARM WAGES SPURT 

Farm wages have increased more 
proportionately in the South in recent 
years than in other sections of the 
country. 








but would prefer or insist that with 
any incentive program he be permit- 
ted to choose the location and type of 
his new house. 

All construction costs are substan- 
tially higher today, and the terminal 
operator must meet higher priced la- 
bor, materials and other charges, 
while storage rates have never been 
set high enough to permit a normal! 
business set-aside for reserves to am- 
ortize for new facilities. 

Warehousemen say that if the gov- 
ernment wants new storage facili- 
ties from the trade, it will have to 
submit some combination of occu- 
pancy guarantee and a short term 
amortization program. 

This attitude is said to be that of 
both the country and terminal groups 
and both the proprietary and cooper- 
ative enterprises. 

There is no certainty in the gov- 
ernment policy as to reserves. At the 
same time there is a definite drive 
to reduce acreages of all grains, which 
chills the enthusiasm of the grain 
warehouseman for expansion at this 
time. 

The main attraction in the ware- 
housing industry to those operating 
solely as warehousemen is the storage 
of wheat. Corn is not a highly ac- 
ceptable commodity for permanent 
storage under current warehousing 
operations. 


Sanitation Question 

Another factor in the warehousing 
scene is the uncertainty in regard to 
the intentions of the Food & Drug 
Administration as to contamination. 
The present re-seal commitments of 
CCC in wheat and corn at the farm 
level without any assurance as to 
FDA program set a pitfall for the 


Roy E. Gorgen 


VICE PRESIDENT—Roy E. Gorgen 
recently was named executive vice 
president of the Day Company, manu- 
facturer of dust control equipment, 
according to an announcement made 
by A. B. Osgood, president of the firm. 
Mr. Gorgen previously had been sec- 
retary of the company. Also elected 
to corporate positions were Max R. 
Springer, to assistant vice president; 
and Chares W. Mayfield, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Gorgen as secretary. Mr. 
Osgood said that the elevation of the 
men to hgher positions was in ac- 
cordance with the company’s policy 
of developing key personnel from its 
junior executives. 


.tures 
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USDA Buys Grain 
Bins; Capacity: 
89,405,475 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—tThe U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced the awarding of contracts 
for the purchase of 15,070 grain struc- 
tures of a total capacity of approxi- 
mately 89,405,475 bu. These struc- 
tures will be used for the storage of 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain in 
areas where other facilities are not 
available. They will be shipped dur- 
ing the next two months to locations 
in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

Offers to purchase grain storage 
structures were announced by the 
USDA June 15. Specifications were 
distributed to manufacturers of grain 
bins at a meeting (June 15) held by 
the department at Washington, and 
to manufacturers who were not at the 
meeting. Continued manufacture of 
farm-size bins for sale to farmers by 
manufacturers was emphasized at the 
meeting, as a part of the department’s 
effort to induce farmers to provide 
their own storage for grain under 
price support. 

Urge Farm Bins 

CCC officials called attention to the 
fact that farmers should continue to 
buy and erect storage on their farms 
regardless of the purchases of bins 
by the government. Farmers can earn 
13¢ a bushel by resealing their corn, 
for example. They can also stabilize 
their marketing and help insure 
higher prices for their grain by hav- 
ing their own storage, USDA said. 

USDA officials have emphasized 
that on-farm storage is the funda- 
mental need in meeting the problems 
of heavy supply conditions. It is esti- 
mated that farmers can realize from 
30 to 50¢ more a bushel by holding 
their wheat under the price support 
program, instead of dumping it on 
the market at harvest time. Such an 
advantage, they point out, will go far 
toward paying for on-farm storage. 

The over-all estimated cost of struc- 
including factory price f.o.b. 
plus transportation and guaranteed 
erection costs averages slightly under 
2414¢ per bushel for the structures 
purchased. Most of the structures are 
steel. Contracts for the erection of 
all structures will be let by Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
state offices. 

Following is the list of successful 
bidders under contract to supply the 
structures: Butler Mfg. Co., Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Steelcraft Mfg. 
Co., Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., James 
Mfg. Co., Kilby Steel Co., Steel Com- 
pany of Ohio, Bjarne Kindem & 
Assoc., Burnell & Sons Const. Co., 
Durkee Mfg. Co. and Western Silo Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
132,722 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office bought 132,- 
722 sacks of flour during the week 
ending July 11. The flour consisted of 
hard wheat flour packed in 50-lb. ex- 
port overslip sacks and awards were 
made on two separate days. 

On July 6 the Army bought 3,177 
cwt. hard wheat flour from the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, for f.o.b. 
New Orleans at $5.43. 

On July 10 the Army bought 129,- 
545 cwt. hard wheat flour as follows: 
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Kerr Gifford & Co., Portland, 5,000 
cwt. for Seattle at $5.88: Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 3,702 
ewt. for Seattle at $5.91, and 2,856 
cwt. for Seattle at $5.91; Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., 12,500 ecwt. for Seattle at 
$5.89; Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
12,500 ewt. for New Cumberland, Pa., 
at $5.91 and 1,300 ecwt. for New Or- 
leans at $5.50; Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, 4,435 cwt. for 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.93; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, 19,783 cwt. 
for Stockton, Cal., at $5.85 and 20,000 
ewt. for Stockton at $5.83; General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 47,469 cwt. 
for Stockton at $5.88. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF 


MILLING TRIALS SET AT 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Sever- 
al Kansas wheat varieties will be 
milled in the pilot flour mill at Kan- 
sas State College July 28, according 
to J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries of the college. On July 31 
several wheat varieties from Texas 
and Oklahoma will be milled. 

The milling operations will require 
a full day. Operative millers and 
others interested in observing or par- 
ticipating in these milling trials are 
welcome to attend, Dr. Shellenberger 
said. 
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Program Plans 
Announced for 
Machinery Meeting 


NEW YORK—Program plans are 
set for the midyear meeting of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn., to be held July 19-22 
at the Bedford Springs (Pa.) Hotel. 

In addition to business sessions, the 
program will provide for enjoyment 
of the hotel's various recreational 
facilities. A special ladies program 
also is planned. 

The “feed manufacturers’ view- 
point” session of the meeting will 
include talks by feed industry rep- 
resentatives. E. J. Cherbonnier, feed 
consultant, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., St. Louis, will give a 
forecast of probable developments and 
needs of large and small feed manu- 
facturers. W. C. Hiestand, S. S. Hie- 
stand & Co., Salunga, Pa., will out- 
line a “moderate size feed manufac- 
turers’ views relative to processing 
machinery and equipment.” 

Another speaker, not immediately 
announced, is to discuss equipment re- 
quirements of the ‘‘typical country 
level progressive feed manufacturer.” 

Elwood C. Chase, assistant to the 
president, Commodity Credit Corp., 
Washington, will speak on “Progress 
in Agriculture.” Also scheduled are 
talks by Harold M. Soars, president 
of Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., Mun- 
cy, Pa., past president of the machin- 
ery association, and George F. Thom- 
as, president, Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago, president of the association. 

Other business activities will in- 
clude officers’ and committee reports 
and sessions of the trade relations 
committee and the technical commit- 
tee of engineers. 

The meeting will open Sunday eve- 
ning, July 19, with the president's 
reception. A board of directors meet- 
ing July 20 will precede the first 
business meeting. A golf tournament 
and the mid-year banquet will be 
among the other activities. 
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Wheat Crop Estimate Boosted; 
Near-Record Corn Outturn Seen 


WASHINGTON-— The government's 
estimate of 1953 wheat production on 
July 1 was boosted 42 million bushels 
over the previous estimate to 1,175 
million bushels. 

A crop of this size would be 9% 
smaller than the 1952 crop and 7.9% 
larger than the 10-year average. Im- 
provement during the past month in 
winter wheat prospects more than 
offset the slight decline in the pros- 
pective spring wheat crop. 

The spring wheat crop, now fore- 
cast at 353 million bushels, includes 
an estimate of 28,701,000 bu. of 
durum wheat. The all spring wheat 
forecast is 9 million bushels smaller 
than estimated in June. 

Production of corn totaling 3,337 
million bushels is in prospect, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. A crop of this size would barely 
exceed the production last year but 
would be the second largest of record 
and 10% above average. 

Good to excellent prospects in much 
of the main agricultural area point 
to the third largest all-crop produc- 
tion of record, USDA says. June 
brought not only good “corn weather” 
but also good harvesting conditions 
for early grains and good growing 
conditions for spring planted crop. 
The severe drouth in the central and 
southern Great Plains, while causing 
heavy acreage loss of crops, is caus- 
ing greatest concern at present in 
connection with pastures and _ live- 
stock, USDA notes. 

Crop Above Average 

A winter wheat crop of 821,372,000 
bushels for 1953 is forecast based on 
July 1 conditions. This is about 21% 
smaller than the large 1952 crop of 
1,053 million bushels, but slightly 
above the average of 797 million 
bushels. Current prospects are higher 
by about 51 million bushels, or 7%, 
than indicated a month ago, with all 
major areas sharing in the higher out- 
turn. For the country as a whole, the 
estimated yield per acre is 17.8 bu. 
compared with 20.9 bu. in 1952 and 
the 10-year average of 17.6 bu. 

The crop continued to show im- 
provement in the north central states, 
where weather conditions hastened 
maturity and favored rapid harvest 
of excellent yields. Western states, ac- 
counting for about 16 million of the 
increase over June, also showed 
marked improvement and very good 
prospects. In the drier areas of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, much low 
yielding acreage was harvested that 
would have been abandoned and 
seeded to sorghums if moisture condi- 
tions had permitted. 

In Kansas, heads filled well and test 
weights were higher than anticipated, 
despite the hot, dry weather. Excel- 
lent yields were realized in north 
Texas—in sharp contrast to near 
failures on non-irrigated acreage in 
northwestern and Panhandle areas of 
the state. 

Rust a Threat 

A near-record spring wheat crop is 
in prospect. The largest crop on rec- 
ord was 368 million bushels in 1915. 
Soil moisture reserves in the main 
spring wheat areas are generally fav- 
orable for growth and development 
of the crop, USDA says 

However, the presence of stem rust 
in the important producing area of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas on July 1 
poses a potential threat to the crop 
in this area. Based on the July 1 re- 
ported condition, the prospective yield 


per harvested acre is estimated at 
16.7 bu., compared with 11.8 bu. last 
year and an average of 15.8 bu. 

The estimated 21,994,000 acres 
planted is 2) above 1952 and 13.9% 
above average. Most of the crop was 
planted at the usual time with ex- 
cessive rain delaying planting of the 
last part of the crop in some areas. 
An estimated abandonment of 4% of 
the planted acreage leaves 21,120,000 
acres to be harvested for grain or 4% 
more than in 1952 and 13.2% more 
than average. Last year abandonment 
was 6° and the average is 3.3%. 

Durum wheat production is fore- 
cast at 28,701,000 bu., well above last 
year’s small crop of 21,363,000 bu., 
but far below the average of 37,360,- 
000 bu. The crop has made rapid 
growth during June, with moisture 
supplies ample to excessive. A serious 
threat of stem rust exists, with some 
infection in much of the area by July 
1. Wet, humid weather during July 
would likely bring rapid development 
of rust spores, while dry, cool weather 
would hold the spread of rust in 
check, USDA comments. 

The 1953 rye crop is now estimated 
at 17,422,000 bu., or the third smallest 
in 78 years. This is 10% larger than 
the 1952 crop, which was the smallest 
since 1870, but one third below aver- 
age. July 1 indicated production is up 
2‘~ from the June 1 forecast as a 
result of improved prospects in sev- 
eral important producing states. The 
yield per acre is estimated at 12.7 bu., 
higher than either last year or aver- 
age. 

Feed Total Large 

Feed grain production is a major 
factor in the all-crop volume. This 
group includes prospects for the sec- 
ond largest corn crop of 3,337 million 
bushels, a_ slightly below average 
1,319 million bushels of oats, nearly 
247 million bushels of barley (more 
than in 1952, but below average) and 
a grain sorghum crop being grown on 
a large acreage, with yield prospects 
as yet extremely uncertain. With 
carryover stocks, supplies of feed 
grains per animal unit will be among 
the largest of record. Hay supplies 
will be relatively large and adequate 
for the livestock to be fed, except in 
the drouth area. 

Soybeans grown alone for all pur- 
poses this year are being planted on 
15,781,000 acres, virtually the same 
as indicated in March this year. This 
is a 1% increase over last year and 
the highest on record. July 1 stocks 
of soybeans on farms are estimated 
at nearly 20 million bushels. This is 
almost 31!2 times the small amount 
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held on farms on the same date a year 
ago. 

Production of flaxseed is forecast 
at nearly 40 million bushels. This 
would be about one third more than 
the 31 million produced in 1952 and 
1% above Stocks on farms 
July 1 are estimated at 1,739,000 bu., 
about two fifths as large as the farm 
carryover on the same date last year 


average, 


Practically all the stocks on farms 
are in the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
Farm Stocks Larger 
Carryover of old wheat on farms 


July 1 totaled 72,840,000 bu.-15«% 
more than a year earlier but 21% 
less than the 10-year average. The 


current July 1 stocks are 5.6°% of the 
total 1952 production. 

Disappearance from farms during 
the three-month period ended June 
30, 1953, was the largest of record 
and totaled 195,600,000 bu.—45% 
more than either the comparable 
period last year or the 10-year aver- 
age for the April-June quarter. This 
heavy movement is thought to be due 
primarily to movement of wheat on 
which loans were called April 30, 
from farms to elevator storage. Ap- 
proximately 620% of the 1,354,526,000 
bu. supply of wheat (production plus 
earryover on farms July 1, 1952) 
moved prior to Oct. 1, 1952, and about 
71% had moved off of farms by Jan. 
1, 1953. 

July 1 stocks of corn on farms are 
estimated at 995,279,000 bu., which is 
about two thirds more than last 
year’s small stocks of 599,740,000 bu. 
This is the third largest for this date, 
exceeded only in 1949 and 1950. The 
large stocks are the combined result 
of last year’s second largest crop of 
record and reduced numbers of hogs 
on farms. 

Ninety-two per cent of all farm 
stocks are located in the 12 north 
central states, where the 915,995,000- 
bu. stocks are the second largest of 
record, exceeded only in 1949. Stocks 
in the north Atlantic states are the 
largest of record. On the other hand, 
in the south central states stocks are 
smaller than any of the last 21 years, 
while in the south Atlantic states, 
they are the smallest in 16 years. The 
small stocks in the southern 
reflect last year’s small crop caused 
by the drouth. 

Disappearance of corn from farms 
during the three months, April-June 
at 471,155,000 bu., while about 4% 
larger than in the same period a year 
earlier, is the smallest in the last 12 
years, except 1948 and 1952 
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MNF Preparing Industry’s Case 
for Sanitation Program’s Future 


A subcommittee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation grain sanitation 
policy committee met in Washington 
last week to draft recommendations 
to be offered to the grain industry 
advisory committee, when that lat- 
ter group is organized. 

The subcommittee will collect data 
bearing on the sanitation program as 
it affects the flour milling industry, 
organization of the results of several 
research projects, and other informa- 
tion bearing directly upon the prob- 
lem. Representatives of the flour mill- 
ing industry are anxious to get start- 
ed on a revised program, and want 
to avoid being put in the position of 
sole “enforcer” of the program. 

In testimony presented during hear- 
ings before the “enate Committee on 
Agriculture last spring, Walter R. 
Scott, executive vice president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, said that 
it was his opinion that the responsi- 
bility of insect-free wheat rests with 
the processors. “Since less than half 
the crop is turned into flour, these 
processors have it within their power 
as buyers to.select the wheat they 
grind,” Mr. Scott said. 

Later during the hearings, Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washing- 
ton representative of the federation, 
said that, in his judgment, “it is not 
realistic to place the entire responsi- 
bility on the flour miller. Others en- 
gaged in the production and handling 
of grain must accept their full share 
of the total responsibility.” 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the federation, recently ap- 
pointed a committee on grain sani- 
tation policy and charged it with the 
responsibility of determining policies 
and taking action with respect to 
grain sanitation questions which af- 
fect the flour milling industry and its 
end products. 

The policy committee includes the 
following: 

H. W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; Atherton Bean, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Stowe Moody, Interstate Milling Co., 
Charlotte, N.C.; G. Cullen Tomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The grain sanitation policy com- 
mittee has selected Mr. Bowman as 
the industry's representative on the 

15-man industry advisory committee 
to be named. 

The representatives of the Agricul- 
ture and the Health, Education & Wel- 
fare Departments serving on the 15- 
man committee are regarded as cer- 
tain to include Charles W. Crawford, 
Food & Drug Commissioner; Howard 





VIRGINIA RULES OUT 
USE OF POLYS 

RICHMOND, VA.—N. L. Franklin, 
director of the division of dairy and 
foods, Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture and Immigration, has notified 
food groups in this state that the pro- 
visions of the Virginia Food Act pro- 
hibit the use of polyoxyethylene mo- 
nostearate bread softeners in bakery 
goods manufactured or sold in Vir- 


ginia. 





H. Gordon, Administrator of the Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration, 
and Hazel Stiebling, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics & Human 
Nutrition. 


Committee Asks for Action 


The policy committee reflected the 
impatience of the milling industry 
with the lack of action on the grain 
sanitation problem. It noted that 
more than two months have passed 
since postponement of Phase II of the 
sanitation program and plans were 
announced for the formation of a 
15-man industry advisory committee. 
Membership of the 15-man committee 
has not been announced and the poli- 
cy committee called this to the at- 
tention of Oveta Culp Hobby, sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, and Ezra T. 
Benson, secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, to appoint and acti- 
vate that committee at once. 

The committee also urged the re- 
establishment of the rodent contami- 
nation phase of the grain sanitation 
program, saying that there was and 
is no good reason for postponement of 
that phase of the program. 

The text of the declaration of poli- 
cy by the committee was as follows: 

“The Millers National Federation, 
speaking for its member flour mill- 
ing companies, strongly urges the 
Secretary of Health, Education & 
Welfare, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to proceed at once to establish 
an effective and aggressive program 
of regulatory action and education in 
the public interest designed to pre- 
vent the marketing and sale for food 
purposes of wheat which is unfit for 
human consumption by reason of in- 
sect or rodent contamination. 

“The federation is of the opinion 
that at the time the regulatory pro- 
gram of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration related to insect and rodent 
contamination of wheat was set aside, 
substantial progress in that direction 
was being made. The regulatory pro- 
gram was effective in stimulating 


constructive action at all levels of 
wheat production and marketing to 
prevent and eliminate such contami- 
nation, Since the regulatory program 
was set aside by the two secretaries, 
a marked deterioration in these con- 
structive efforts is noted. This condi- 
tion should not be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

“In order to check this deteriora- 
tion and to reactivate positive pro- 
grams of action, it is the opinion of 
the federation that the Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare should 
reinstate an effective regulatory pro- 
cedure by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration with respect to the entire 
matter of wheat sanitation, and par- 
ticularly with respect to rodent con- 
tamination. 

“To this end the federation urges 
the Secretary of Health, Education & 
Welfare and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to appoint and activate the 
announced study committee in this 
matter at the earliest date possible. 
It is the opinion of the federation that 
the membership of this study commit- 
tee should include equal representa- 
tion, in numbers, of the flour milling 
industry and the grain handling in- 
dustry, and the federation respect- 
fully requests the secretaries to rec- 
ognize this principle in selecting the 
membership of the committee. 

“It has been and still is the posi- 
tion of the federation that ultimately 
the official U.S. grain grades of the 
Department of Agriculture should be 
amended to include specific sanitary 
standards. However, until this objec- 
tive can be achieved, there must be 
put into effect in the public interest 
an effective regulatory program by 
the Food & Drug Administration.” 

The group which met in Washing- 
ton last week was named by the 
grain sanitation policy committee to 
consider proposals to be given to the 
15-man industry committee, when 
that group is appointed and activat- 
ed by the secretaries of the Agricul- 
ture and the Health, Education & 
Welfare Departments. 


Elevator Association Secretary 
Denies ‘Let-Down’ by Operators 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lloyd Case, sec- 
retary of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn., denied there has been 
any “let-down” in educational work 
by members of his group and similar 
groups since the postponement of 
Phase II of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Case's denial was prompted by 
an editorial, “When the Cat’s Away 
the Mice Do Play,’’ which appeared 
in the July 7, 1953, issue of this jour- 
nal, 

“The facts are that those of us 
charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the commitment of the 
trade to conduct vigorous ‘voluntary 
or educational phases’ have increased 
our efforts since the ‘moratorium’ was 
declared, simply because we feared 
there would be an inclination to back- 
slide and we were determined to ful- 
fill the obligation of the grain trade 
to provide clean grain,’ Mr. Case 
said. 

The elevator association secretary 
said that grain handling industry 


members were told that our indus- 
try’s representatives who met in 
Washington last spring had agreed to 
carry on the educational work ‘with 
undiminished vigor.” 

“We were also told that it had to 
be carried on because, in all proba- 
bility, the program would be reacti- 
vated in some way within the year 
and that it was imperative that grain 
stocks going into storage be stored in 
sanitary facilities,’ Mr. Case added. 

Mr. Case supplied The Northwest- 
ern Miller with a detailed listing of 
the activities of his organization in 
the grain sanitation educational cam- 
paign and added that while his state- 
ments are made in the light of opera- 
tions in the Northwest, corespondence 
with secretiries of other similar or- 
ganizations indicates “‘much the same 
procedui » has been followed.” 

In concluding his detailed listing of 
various ictivities in the grain sani- 
tation program by his association, Mr. 
Case said that there has been no “‘let- 
down” of the educational phase of the 
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Food & Drug Administration pro- 
gram by elevator associations. ‘“What 
is more important,” he added, “there 
is no intention of letting down. Rath- 
er, the intent is to step up efforts. 
Success can be achieved if all ele- 
ments, including the milling indus- 
try, work hand in hand.” 

The report prepared by Mr. Case, 
detailing his organization’s activities 
in the educational phase, will be pub- 
lished in next week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


WAGES, BREAD PRICES UP 
IN LOS ANGELES AREA 


LOS ANGELES—The strike-avert- 
ing settlement between Locals 31 and 
37 of the AFL Bakers & Confection- 
ery Workers and the Baking Industry 
Council was promptly reflected in 
the boost in retail bread price in- 
creases. The small loaf went up 1¢ 
to 19¢ a loaf and the large loaf went 
up 2¢ to 26¢ a loaf. Prices on all pack- 
aged rolls and specialty items went 
up, too. 

Although prices on cakes and 
cookies did not advance, it was ex- 
pected that they would be marked 
up in later increases. 

Union members, whose employers 
supply about 80% of the bakery prod- 
ucts from San Diego to Santa Bar- 
bara, at the eleventh hour accepted a 
$5.50 weekly wage boost and improve- 
ment of the vacation clause to grant 
three weeks to those with more than 
10 years of service. The employers, 
however, were successful in resisting 
the union demand for a 35-hour work 
week, which has been put into effect 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Agreement Reached 
on Disposal Plan 
for Surplus Crops 


WASHINGTON A conference 
committee of Congress has reached 
an agreement on the mutual security 
aid program bill which would make 
available in counterpart funds be- 
tween $100-250 million for the pur- 
chase of agricultural surpluses from 
the U.S. during the fiscal year 1953- 
54. 

This authorization, which is a com- 
promise between the American Farm 
Bureau Federation billion dollar give- 
away plan and the McClellan amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration act, provides that $100 mil- 
lion of counterpart funds under the 
MSA must be used for the procure- 
ment of surplus USS. agricultural 
commodities to the extent that they 
are in addition to the normal re- 
quirements of the nation using coun- 
terpart funds. 

Previously only 10% of counter- 
part funds were at the disposal or 
direction of the MSA officials. 

This provision of the conference 
committee is a sharp departure from 
the AFBF suggestion that all of these 
funds be earmarked for purchase of 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodities. 
The MSA procurement commitment 
is only above the normal require- 
ments of a nation in MSA—above 
what they would have purchased 
from all sources. 

If the MSA finds administratively 
that there are funds available under 
this amendment the MSA is admon- 
ished that such disposal will not dis- 
place normal transactions of private 
trade channels. 
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Pillsbury Directors 
























Go Calling —— 


Modern trend toward corporate neighborliness 
was shown July 6-7, when the board of directors 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., held its meeting at Clinton, 
Iowa, which is the headquarters of its Feed and 
Soy division. The occasion was a civic event for 
Clinton, and it enabled the directors and other 
company executives to obtain a first hand view of 
a midwestern farming community. In the picture 
at the right above, a group of Pillsbury directors 
and officers are shown on the train en route to 
Clinton. Time was occupied with committee meet- 
ings and similar discussions. (Left) On the shady 
lawn of a livestock farm, a lunch of fried chicken, 
homemade rolls and pies was served by 4-H Club 
girls to the Pillsbury people and neighboring farm- 
ers. Livestock and feed prices were principal topics 
of the informal conversations. Philip W. Pillsbury, 
board chairman, greeted the girls and women serv- 
ing the lunch (right). 
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After lunch the group visited several 
farms (above). All of the farmers had 
steers on feed, but they told the Pills- 
bury directors that operations were cur- 
rently unprofitable because of the break 
in cattle markets. Hog raising is profit- 
able on current feed-hog ratios, how- 
ever. Clinton business leaders met the 
directors at dinner at the Clinton Coun- 
try Club, where the Mayor presented 
John S. Pillsbury, honorary board chair- 
man, with a scroll proclaiming him a 
Clinton citizen (right). The next day, 
Pillsbury directors toured company 
plants and offices in Clinton (far right), 
held their formal board meeting, were 
entertained at a civic luncheon, and re- 
turned to Minneapolis in the evening. 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
SPURT; OTHER TRADE FAIR 





Volume Reduced from Previous Week in Southwest and 
Northwest; Big Bakers Still Back Away from 
Forward Bookings; Production Up 


Extensive forward sales of cake 
flour highlighted last week's trade, 
with sales of hard wheat flours made 
in fairly good volume but below sea- 
sonal expectations. 

Bakers quite generally stocked up 
on 120-day needs of cake flour, and 
mills in the central states sold an 
estimated 200% of capacity. Cracker 
bakers bought less extensively, tak- 
ing 30 or 60-day needs in some Cases. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
136° of five-day capacity, compared 
with 178% the previous week and 
540°; in the comparable week last 
vear. A southwestern chain purchased 
a three to four-month supply of flour, 
but major buyers remained on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. Remaining 
sales were of the fill-in type. 


Sales of spring wheat flour aver- 
aved 88.1% of capacity, compared 
with 96.967 the week before. A few 


accounts extended their coverage into 
August. 

The amount of flour on the books 
of southwestern mills was considered 
light for this time of the year, and 
it appeared to a number of observers 
that the bigger buyers may have 
missed the season's low price point 
a few weeks back when independents 
and smaller chains booked forward 
supplies. Cash wheat prices have 
firmed materially since then. 

Export flour demand continued 
light, with a sale of 109,000 sacks to 
last week, about the 

business of import- 

Canadian mills also 
export interest, with 
the smallest since 


Bolivia early 
only 


ance 


overseas 
recently 
light 
said to be 
the war 

U.S. flour production averaged 76% 
of capacity, compared with 72% the 
week before and 81% a year ago. Im- 
provement in running time was re- 
ported in the Northwest and in the 
central states, with production hold- 
ing about steady in other areas. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour held to a moderate volume last 
week, somewhat lighter than in the 
previous week. Sales averaged 88.1% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
%6.9% the week before and 141% a 
Vear-ago. 

Advancing wheat and flour 
prices brought in additional coverage 
by a number of flour buyers, but com- 
mitments generally were not large. 
Business was characterized as mainly 
fill-in, with a few accounts taking on 
supplies for August. Previously cover- 
ize extended through July almost ex- 
clusively. A few orders for 10,000 
sacks were included 


report 
trade 
before 


costs 


Most of the business transacted oc- 
curred early in the week, with buyers 
igain turning cautious at the end of 
the period 


Family flour price quotations were 
boosted 20¢ sack at mid-week, with 
price protection offered on the ad- 


vance. However, very little booking 
took place as the trade had covered 
120-day needs quite generally a few 
weeks ago. Family flour was reduced 
10¢ at the end of the week. 

Top grades of fancy spring wheat 
clears were strong and in good de- 


mand, mills reported, with lower 
grades relatively weaker. 

While the July wheat future at 
Minneapolis was only slightly higher 
for the week, cash wheat premiums 
strengthened materially. As a result, 
bakery flour prices were up 254 30¢ 
sack. The new estimate of the spring 
wheat crop was about in line with 
expectations, with the big question 


mark—the rust menace—still a po- 
tential market factor. 
Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 89% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 88% the previous 
week and 90% in the comparable 
week last year. For the entire North- 


west, production averaged 81% of 
‘apacity, compared with 71% the 
week before and 83% a year ago. 


Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 79.1% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 83.8% the week ve- 
fore. 

Quotations July 10, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.80@5.85, 
short pafent $5.9075.95, high gluten 
$6.0546.10, first clear $5.30@5.71, 
whole wheat $5.70@5.75, family $6.17 
@ 7.25. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Another week passed 
in the Southwest without any sub- 
stantial flour sales to report. Busi- 
ness was better than capacity for 
mills in the area, but very few long- 
term bookings were reported as many 
of the major buyers remained close 
to shore. More and more, it looked as 
though the low point on new crop 
flour quotations was reached June 
15-16. Even now with the futures 
back down near the season's lows, 
bakery flour quotations are about 30¢ 
sack over that period due to a tight 


cash milling wheat situation and slug- 
gish millfeed values. 

Sales averaged 136% of capacity in 
the Southwest last week, compared 
with 178% a week ago and 540% last 
year. Only about 3% of the week's 
volume was for export. 

The traditional air of expectancy 
over the possibility of heavy bakery 
flour sales around the Fourth of July 
was present in the Southwest last 
week, but as the week wore on the 
hope dispersed somewhat and mills 
approached the middle of July with 
an unusually light amount of flour on 
the books. Reason for the lack of flour 
business was the high cost of wheat 
and resulting high levels of flour quo- 
tations for this time of the year. Ob- 
servers pointed out that premiums for 
cash wheat were higher during the 
peak of this year’s new crop move- 
ment than normally would be ex- 
pected. Two years ago mills were 
lacking in flour business at this time, 
but the situation was caused by the 
1951 flood and not due to a combina- 
tion of a short crop and a withhold- 
ing attitude on the part of producers. 

A soft spot in prices early in the 
week allowed a southwestern chain 
baker to acquire three to four months’ 
supply of flour, but few others fol- 
lowed suit. Immediate market 
strength and subsequent wide fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market have held 
the bakers on the sidelines. Most of 
them are buying on a week-to-week 
basis or are merely on a price-date- 
of-shipment arrangement. Several of 
the major chains are on p.d.s. While 
mills in the area are operating at a 
good pace it is largely due to the 
p.d.s. and nearby orders. 

There was a fair amount of family 
flour business, but most of these flour 
customers were satisfied by the heavy 
round of business in previous weeks. 
Export demand was limited, although 
a round lot of 109,000 sacks for Bo- 
livia was covered early in the week. 

Clears values were irregular due to 
a recent sharp demand for 1% ash 
types for domestic industrial use. The 
strange situation found 1% clears 
trading at a 25¢ premium over .7% 
ash. Late in the week the Army ac- 
quired about 130,000 sacks of flour 
for export, of which only about 20,000 


hued pane 





Semolina Sales Remain Limited; 
First Durum Crop Estimate Made 


Trade in semolina and durum granu- 
lars continued in the slow seasonal 
pattern established a few weeks 
back, with a large number of mac- 
aroni products plants still down for 
vacations. Shipments are expected to 
pick up shortly, although little new 
buying is anticipated before new crop 
price ideas are more definitely estab- 
lished. 

Of primary interest to the semo- 
lina trade was the government's July 
1 crop report which contained the 
season's first estimate of durum wheat 
production based on acreage surveys. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
forecast durum output at 28,701,000 
bu., which compares with last year’s 
small harvest of 21,363,000 bu. and 
the 1942-51 average production of 37,- 
360,000 bu. The government's report 
noted the threat of rust damage if 
weather conditions are such as to 
encourage the spread of the disease 

a comment similar to those pub- 
lished previously on the basis of pri- 
vate crop reports. 

According to some trade observers, 
the indicated crop—even barring pos- 
sible rust loss—-appears to be in- 
sufficient for 1953-54 requirements. 


) 


Normally, some 25 million bushels 
are needed for milling, with seed and 
other uses accounting for a share of 
the total use, also. The carryover 
this year will be practically nil. 
Because of light receipts, durum 
premiums advanced to 68¢ over the 
September future for top fancy mill- 


ing grades, and showed further 
strength early this week. Standard 
semolina was quoted at $6.60@6.85 


cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, on July 13. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 10 were as foliows: 


Fancy 2 Had better $2.78 @2.80 
Choice Amber or better 2.72@ 2.78 
Choice 3 Amt or better 2.69 @2.73 
Mediun I 1 or better 2.65@2.74 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.62 2.69 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum pr icts output as reported to The 
Northwester Miller by mills representing 
approximats 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 

centage of T ity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 


July #-1 189,500 117.057 
Previou “\ 189.500 


Year te 179.500 


pacity duction pacity 
7 61 


*1LO4SS6 
117,328 65 
Crop year 
production 
July 6-10 17 
July 7-1 
*Revised. 


79.988 


211,188 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD ABOUT STEADY 


Slightly Lower Tendency Noted as 
Buyers in Southwest Hesitate 
on Purchases 

Millfeed markets were mostly steady 
during the week ending July 13, with 
limited demand matched by moderate 
offerings. A somewhat lower trend 
was indicated early this week, how- 
ever, with buyers in the Southwest 
cautious pending developments on 
the formula feed industry’s role in 
the drouth aid program. 

Formula feed business was report- 
ed to be holding a good, steady pace 
in the Northwest last week, and all 
plants contacted reported output at 
the same rate or somewhat better 
than in the previous week. 

Surprisingly good starter feed busi- 
ness continues for baby pigs and baby 
chicks. Volume of the latter has ta- 
pered off considerably from the re- 
cent peak, but the amount of late 
business coming in is unusual. Baby 
pig feed sales are holding up very 
well also. 

Steady demand for laying mashes 
is reported, and turkey finishers are 
being taken in larger amounts. Some 
spotted improvement in dairy feed 
trade developed in regions where the 
oat crop proved disappointing. 

Poultrymen are purchasing grower 
feeds for their young chickens in 
good quantities, apparently encour- 
aged by the good egg-feed ratios and 
a desire to get their birds into pro- 
duction as soon as possible. 

The southwestern formula feed in- 
dustry continued to experience a mid- 
summer improvement in feed demand 
last week. Good feeding ratios in the 
poultry and dairy industries and the 
expansion of turkey feed require- 
ments account for the better tone in 
the Southwest. 

Some decline in prices also added 
to the inducement to dealers and 
feeders to stock up on supplies. Ap- 
parently the trade had reached a low 
point on inventories around the first 
of this month, and building these up 
has created a better volume of sales 
for feed mills. 

Manufacturing plants in the area 
ran at a better rate last week, some 
requiring six days to keep up with the 
orders. Both dock business and carlot 
sales were at a better pace. Prices 
ranged from 50¢@$1 ton lower. 

Broiler feed demand was fair to 
good, and poultry and egg feed de- 
mand was improving. There was some 
upturn in demand for hog feeds and 
dairy cattle feed was moving in fairly 
good volume. Increased sales of tur- 
key feed were reported. 

Feed business was described as 
about normal for the summer season 
in the central states during the week 
ending July 8, with sales slow and 
backlogs trimmed down to one or two 
days. Prices were somewhat irregu- 
lar, with advances about offsetting 
declines. 

Feed mills mostly are operating a 
full five days, although some schedules 
are trimmed because of the employee 
vacation season. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,603 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 41,861 tons 
in the previous week and 45,162 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
68,719 tons as compared with 89,307 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Most Wheat Futures 
Show Price Deelines 


Cash Wheat Premiums Take Stronger Turn 


at KR. £2, 


All wheat futures registered de- 
clines ranging 244 @4%¢ bu. in the 
week ending July 13, with the excep- 
tion of Minneapolis July which showed 
an advance of 3%¢ bu. for the period. 
The latter action was attributed to 
adjustment of the contract to a rela- 
tively tight cash wheat situation at 
the spring wheat market. Futures 
surged upward early in the week, ac- 
companied by advances in cash wheat 
premiums at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City. The climb apparently was in- 
fluenced by the tapéring off in wheat 
receipts in the Southwest. Later on, 
however, hedging pressure was felt 
from marketings of the soft winter 
wheat crop which is just reaching 
peak proportions. The government’s 
crop report, showing a_ substantial 
boost in winter wheat expectations 
and a moderate reduction in the 
spring wheat forecast, cinched the 
necessity for wheat acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

Futures closed July 13 as follows: 
Chicago—July $1.8912-%4, September 
$1.9315-%, December $2-2.00%, 


March $2.0512, May $2.07%%; Minne- 
apolis July $2.19%,, September 
$2.09%, December $2.12°5,; Kansas 
City—-July $1.9812, September 
$2.02%4-%, December $2.07%%, March 
$2.10. 
Crop Larger 
A total U.S. wheat crop of 1,175 


million bushels was forecast by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
the basis of July 1 conditions. This 
represents an increase of 42 million 
bushels over the June forecast and 
compares with a 1952 crop totaling 
1,291 million bushels. Improvement 
in winter wheat prospects more than 
offset the decline in spring wheat 
prospects. The winter wheat out- 
turn is now placed at 821,372,000 bu., 
about 21% smaller than the 1952 
crop. The spring wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 353 million bushels, a near- 
record production. 

While soil moisture reserves in 
the main spring wheat belt are gener- 
ally favorable for growth and develop- 
ment of the crop, presence of rust 
throughout the area remains a po- 
tential threat to production, USDA 
notes. 

The temporary subsidy arrange- 
ment announced by the USDA to 
enable sales under the proposed new 
International Wheat Agreement has 
had little effect so far on forward 
wheat sales. The first sale in this 
category was made last week to Hol- 
land, totaling 670,000 bushels of hard 
winter wheat. Inquiry from import- 
ing countries is reported to be very 
limited. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
ported sales of wheat during the 
week ending July 3 of 1,663,909 bu., 
including 507,473 bu. no longer suit- 
able for storage and the remainder for 
export. 

Arrivals Increase 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 29.7 million bushels for the 
week ended July 9 compared with 
28.8 million a week ago and 47.8 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At spring wheat markets, 
arrivals were only moderate with 
1.474 cars in at Minneapolis and 959 
at Duluth. Of the Minneapolis re- 
ceipts, 836 cars were for CCC ac- 
count. 

With open market offerings limited 
and mill demand fairly aggressive, 
the cash premium basis at Minne- 


Minneapolis; 


Crop Estimate Up 


apolis firmed substantially as com- 
pared with the futures. Trading basis 
on ordinary wheat was up 5@6¢ bu. 
from a week ago and premiums on 
13% protein and higher wheat traded 
at 7@9¢ bu. higher. On July 10 ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern was quoted at 54 9¢ 
over the July price, 12% protein 104 
14¢ over, 13% protein 20@24¢ over, 
14% protein at 23027¢ over, 15% 
protein 25@29¢ over and 16% protein 
at 33@37¢ over the July. The aver- 
age protein content of hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.32%, and 
the durum 11.36%. 

Day-to-day offerings of durum 
were extremely light, and the market 
was very narrow. Mill demand was 
fairly good, and premiums edged up 
further. The premium basis was 
switched to the September future, 
with No. 2 hard amber durum or bet- 
ter of fancy milling quality bringing 
66@68¢ over September on July 10. 
Numbers 1 and 2 amber durum of 
choice milling quality were quoted at 
60@66¢ over and Numbers 1 and 2 
medium milling durum at 53% 62¢ 
over September. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis July 10: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DONS or NS 58 Ib $2. 264 





1 2.26@ 2.30 
12% Protein 2.310 2.35 
13% Protein ‘ 2.41@ 2.45 
14% Protein 2.440 2.48 
15% Protein 2.46 @ 2.50 
16% Protein 2.644 2.58 


1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1%. 


Premiums Up Sharply 

An almost unprecedented advance 
in cash wheat premiums occurred at 
Kansas City last week. The limited 
availability of milling types on the 
cash market created the upturn which 
pushed premiums as much as 9010¢ 
higher. Ordinary wheat and less de- 
sirable higher proteins remained 
comparatively steady. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter which on July 6 
was traded to 14 2¢ over, hit a peak 
of 3@4¢ over July two days later 
and closed at 1@21'%c over on July 
13. Fer 12.5% protein the bulge went 
to 8@20¢ over, 13% was 9% 22¢ over 
and 14% protein 10@26¢ over. The 
basic July future also showed some 
strength last week, but by July 13 
the trend was on the down side. The 
future opened at $2.02 last week, hit 
a peak of $2.07% July 8 and came 
down to close at $1.98% July 13. The 
more active period of the new wheat 
movement was believed to have 
passed in the Southwest. Last week's 
receipts totaled 5,059 cars at Kansas 
City, compared with 6,523 in the pre- 
vious week and 6,401 a year ago. Ele- 
vator stocks at Kansas City pushed 
beyond the 39 million mark, or with- 


in 3 million bushels of the limit 
capacity. 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansa: 
is shown in the accom; 


City July 10 
inying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.01% 2.35% 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.00% @2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.9914 @2 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.98 12.30% 
No. 1 Red 1.97% @2.01% 
No. 2 Red 1.96% @ 2.00 
No. 3 Red 1.95% 71.99% 
No. 4 Red 1.94% 41.98 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
July 13 at $2.291242.30% bu., de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
13% protein going at 2¢ bu. pre- 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* . 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently In The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


July 5-10 


1953 
Northwest HOO BRO 
Southwest 1,10¢ 
Buffalo », 205 
Central and Southeast 26,194 
North Pacifie Coast 2 679 


Totals 2,911,304 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


July 5-10, Previous July 7-12 
1953 week 192 
Northwest s1 2) So 
Southwest 87 SS Sa 
Buffalo 97 9s 79 
Central and SE 78 a" Hs 
No Pacific Coust 64 “4 Hg 
Total 76 7 S1 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour Op - aC 
capacity output tivity 
July 10 274.850 >41,121 SS 
Previou week 287.250 249,754 91 
Year ago oo “69.861 0 
Two years ako ,o 800 95,009 st 
I e-Year avera 9 
Ten-year average , 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % -Aac- 


capacity output tivity 

July »-1l0 1,021,500 S865,416 s 

I vious week 1,021,500 SS87,392 &7 

Yeur ago 1.019.750 809,654 aa 

TWo year ' 1,019 " 840,056 S3 

| e-veur iverage 93 

Ten-year average 93 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % -ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 10 159,500 145.205 97 

x jous weel 159,500 "452.039 9X 

Year ine oo 500 PO SO 93 

Two year ime 159,00 135.467 95 

Five year average 93 

Ten-year average 91 

*Revised 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 





Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-day week Flour To ~ 

capacity output tivity 

July 10 671,400 526,194 78 
l’re 1 “ ) 671,400 372,167 

Yea i 671,000 162.9 6S 

Tw vear iro 671,400 x9 } 

Ir vear era 7 

Per r averag 

! ised 


*Previous July 7-1 July 8-13 July 9-14, 
week 1952 1951 1950 
622,724 689,120 669.344 658,944 
137,126 1,139,168 1,132,325 1,120,324 
52.029 39. N04 435.467 192,636 
72.167 162,923 SOS 930 531,665 

1,459 3,059 227,782 s27,131 
714,51 O84,074 9 S48 3,130,750 


74 i 76 76 


Crop year flour production 
cc July 1 to 





~ 
July 8-13, July 9-14 July 10 July 11, 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
su 76 914,321 1,150,214 
x% s 1,788,812 2,066,825 
4 Ys 716,426 SSO .700 
‘ s 19.49 683,983 
‘ 1] “9 457,407 
eT) ‘ 1.540.004 239.153 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % -ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July »- 10 3,500 O47 su 
Previou Weel 253.500 2240908 AN 
Year ago a een "51 90 
Two years ago 282.500 223,027 79 
Five-year average So 
Ten-year average 76 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
cluding luluth st Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour %o -ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 65-10 181,250 TH.042 78 
Previous week i81,250 *98 626 62 
Year ago 46.250 137,598 gO 
Two years ago 552,000 146,317 SI 
Kive-year average 74 
Ten-year averare 70 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


§-day week Flour %-ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jul »-10 230,000 132,679 57 
Previous weebh 230,000 *130,459 56 
Year ago 230,000 163.302 66 
Two year “we 230,000 165,145 2 


Five-year average 


aa 
“1-3 


len-vear average 
*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


July 5-10 133,000 100,000 75 
Previou week 133,000 106.078 KO 
Year ago 133,200 99,757 74 
Two years ago 122,000 62,637 Si 
Five-year iverage s1 
Ten-year average RO 


MILLERED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 3 and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


7-—Southwest*-—, 





Weekly Crop year Weekly ¢ 

production todate production 
July j vy 10 22.407 54,22 11,900 
Previou w k ; 10.085 
Two wo 12.76 
195 $2,671 13,588 
1951 13,697 12.864 
195 43,32 12,848 
1949 3,987 12,878 
Five-yt iverage 25 13,980 12,816 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


——Northwest*— 
jrop year 


—Buffalot— ~ Combined*®* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
to date production to date production to date 


17,951 9,296 14,546 13.603 68,719 
t8.750 T4161 
9,542 4.549 

24,306 RS 19,049 15,162 89,307 

oO 577 19.131 14,371 85,618 

oo 9.554 19,146 15.089 85.769 

12 8,626 17,428 19,098 94,447 

if s.91 17.860 5,465 84,772 


tAll mills. {Revised. 





mium. Mills are said to be interested 
in purchases but lack storage room. 
Offerings are limited. 
Pacific Markets Dull 

Wheat markets in the _ Pacific 
Northwest continued dull as far as 
new bookings are concerned. Spot 
white wheat was selling around $2.34 
bu. at the close of the week, but 
there was little volume. New crop 
bids were a dime under this and 
about 8¢ under the loan. Consequent- 
ly there is virtually no activity. 
Neither India nor Japan was in the 
market. Buyers in the Orient are 
reported waiting for the outturn of 
the Canadian crop and will wait for 


their second quarter supplies. Ex- 
porters are busy loading out for CCC 
on the Egyptian business but doing 
nothing new. Harvesting is later 
than usual, and first cutting started 
in the earlier sections at the end of 
the week, about ten days later 
than usual. Prospects continue for 

a wonderful crop in the Pacific North- 

west, with weather turning much 

warmer last week. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
MISSOURI ELEVATOR BURNS 
KANSAS CITY—The Roy Wil- 

liams Elevator at Rea, Mo., burned 

July 6. The structure contained 17,- 

000 bu. wheat. Cause of the fire was 

not known. 
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Extension of Wheat Agreement 


WASHINGTON The Senate July 
13 ratified a three-year extension of 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
thus assuring continuation of world 
wheat and flour trade under a pro- 
yram similar to that carried out dur- 
ing the four years of the agreement 
which expires July 31. 


The deadline for formal ratifica- 
tion of the pact by nations which 
signed the draft of the new agree- 


ment this spring is July 15. Other 
nations which have signed the IWA 
have not disclosed any intention to 
turn down ratification, official sources 
say. 

The U.S. ratification is expected to 
bring about a last minute rush on 
the part of the signatory nations 
which have not given final legislative 
approval of the new agreement. It is 
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Senate Ratifies Three- Year 


reported that India, which was wait- 
ing for the Senate move before act- 
ing, now will ratify. Similar moves 
by other nations also are expected. 
Under terms of the agreement the 
U.S. guarantees to export wheat and 
flour each year within a range of 
$2.05 bu. at the top and $1.55 at the 
minimum. The U.K. has refused to 
participate in the renewed agree- 
ment, and thus the U.S. export share 
will be reduced in the new pact from 
the 253-million-bushel quota in effect 
this year. Canada, Australia and 
France are the other exporting na- 
tions participating in the pact. 
Pending formal approval of the 
pact ‘by the Senate, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had in opera- 
tion a temporary subsidy program 
since June 30. Through this program 


subsidy payments have been avail- 
able on wheat and flour shipments 
for the new IWA year. However, only 
limited sales have been transacted. 

At the outset, the cost of the sub- 
sidy program to the U.S. under the 
new agreement is running consider- 
ably less than under the old agree- 
ment with its lower ($1.80 bu.) maxi- 
mum price. Subsidy rates, which make 
up the difference between the maxi- 
mum IWA price and the domestic 
market, under the temporary pro- 
gram have been lowered sharply. 
This resulted from a lower domestic 
market price as well as the higher 
maximum agreement price. 

The new agreement is expected to 
work out more favorably than the 
old one for U.S. flour exporters be- 
cause of increases granted in import 
quotas of flour-buying nations. 





Four Nations Share Major Part 
of Remaining IWA Import Quota 


WASHINGTON The major share 
of the remaining 1952-53 Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement import quota of 
16,260,000 bu. is shared by four na- 


tions Brazil, Greece, Germany and 
Mexico. ‘ 
These nations have the following 


import balances, as reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: Bra- 
zil, 1,342,000 bu.; Greece, 2,893,000 
bu.; Germany, 7,352,000 bu., and 
Mexico 3,548,000 bu. Greece's balance 
was reduced considerably recently by 
the switching of part of that nation’s 
quota to Egypt for wheat purchases 
and to the Philippines for flour pur- 
chases. (The Northwestern Miller, 
July 7, 1953, page 12.) 

Flour importing nations with im- 
port balances are as follows: Costa 
Rica, 18,000 bu.; Cuba, 77,000; Domi- 
nican Republic, 10,000; Iceland, 83,- 
000; Indonesia, 184,000; Lebanon, 92,- 
000; the Netherlands, 66,000; Nicara- 
gua, 19,000; Saudi Arabia, 39,000, and 
Venezuela, 282,000. 

The U.K. has an unfilled import 
balance of 296,000 bu. of which 266,- 
000 represent unfilled quotas assigned 
to their territories. Among those un- 
filled territorial balances are the fol- 
lowing held by territories which have 
bought flour from the U.S. during the 
current IWA year: Jamaica, 23,000 
bu.; Malaya, including Singapore, 26,- 
000; Nigeria, 10,000; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 44,000 , 


Flour Total Smaller 
with the 1951-52 crop 
flour from U.S. mills 
under the pact have dropped from a 
total of 33,035,000 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent to 32,712,000 in the 1952-53 crop 
year. This small gap could be closed 
before July 31, 1953, if U.S. mills 
were to book some of the unfilled 
flour quotas mentioned above. On ap- 


Compared 
year sales of 


proximately this date in 1952 the 
U.S. export quota was 685,000 bu., 
whereas this crop year the unfilled 


balance is 7,567,000 bu 
page 25.) 

On the basis of the recent Greek- 
Egyptian swap of an unfilled quota, 
it is seen that there may be further 
possibilities in this type of transaction 
which could boost the flour export 


(See table on 


total if negotiated. 

A comparison of flour buying in the 
important world market areas dis- 
closes the loss to U.S. mills of more 
than 225,000 bu. of flour in wheat 
equivalent during the current IWA 
year. On the other hand, that net 
loss was displaced by the emergency 
purchasing of flour for Austria this 
year, but this type of emergency busi- 
ness is hardly a satisfactory replace- 
ment of regular Dutch business. 

The loss of the important Dutch 
business has been attributed to the 
U.S. import policy which cut off the 
Netherlands from its outlets here for 
dairy products. Since an even stiffer 
ban on dairy products is now in force, 
it remains to be seen how much, if 
any, export recovery for U.S. flour 
can be attained next IWA year by 
the U.S. mills. 

Here is a brief round-up of US. 
flour export comparisons for the past 
two IWA years: Bolivian export busi- 
ness slumped to about half of a year 
ago. Likewise, Ceylon business 
dropped to about one third. In the 
Costa Rican market U.S. flour busi- 
ness nearly doubled. Notwithstanding 
local mill competition in Cuba, U.S. 
flour sales to Cuba jumped by more 
than 750,000 bu. wheat equivalent, 
largely at the expense of sales reg- 
istered a year earlier to Canadian 
mills. 

Sales Off Slightly 


Flour sales to Denmark were off 
slightly, whereas sales to the Domini- 
can Republic nearly doubled. Little 
change was found in Ecuador's flour 
purchases, with a slight U.S. gain re- 
ported. In Egypt there was a total 
loss of flour business this year over 
last, representing a net loss of flour 
business amounting to 774,000 bu. 
wheat equivalent. El Salvador showed 
no change. 

In Guatemala the U.S. showed a 
small gain. In Haiti the U.S. mills 
made a gain of approximately 225,- 
000 bu. 

Indonesia reduced its flour buying 
to date from the U.S. by nearly 900,- 
00C bu. wheat equivalent. Israel 
stepped up its U.S. flour purchases 
by slightly more than 200,000 bu. 
Lebanon also increased its flour take 


from the U.S. by approximately 400,- 
000 bu. 

The Panama story, with a fall-off 
of more than 200,000 bu., reflects the 
sales reporting fiasco earlier this 
crop year. Flour sales to the Philip- 
pines this year showed no marked 
shift. 

Flour export business to Saudi Ara- 
bia, registering a loss of nearly 300,- 
000 bu., is in part reflected by in- 
creased wheat imports of that na- 
tion from the U.S. The U.K. flour 
buying from the U.S. sloughed off by 
nearly 700,000 bu. 

In Venezuela this year the USS. 
mills made a much better showing 
as they boosted their sales total by 
nearly a million bushels, wheat equiv- 
alent. 

Not a Bad Record 

On balance, the flour sales from the 
U.S. do not show up in too bad a 
light since the losses in total busi- 
ness are relatively light in spots where 
they hurt, for example, with the U.K. 
out of the wheat agreement this 
year, the net loss to the U.S. is in 
part offset by gains in import quo- 
tas of flour buying nations where 
the U.S. has registered sales gains. 
In addition, for most of the flour buy- 
ing nations increased import quotas 
have been granted, and the net gain 
of business this year in Venezuela 
is seen as real progress if this busi- 
ness can be held 

It is believed that under the re- 
duced export quota of the U.S. for 
the new IWA crop year the flour 
percentage of the total export busi- 
ness will be increased. The big areas 
where gains could be recorded are 
in the Philippine and Dutch markets 
but the outlook in that latter nation 
is not hopeful particularly under our 
current import controls on dairy prod- 
ucts. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
July 1-7, inclusive, the Commodity 


Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 6,452,- 
000 bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiv- 
alent) under the IWA against the 
1952-53 year quotas. The sales in- 
cluded 60,480 sacks of flour (140,000 
bu. in wheat equivalent) and 6,312,000 
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bu. wheat. Cumulative sales by the 
U.S. since the opening of the quotas 
for the 1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, 
total 245,561,000 bu. 

The purchase by Egypt, through 
transfer of the Greek quota, was the 
principal transaction included in this 
weekly total. 
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Wheat Acreage 
Limitation Set 
at 62 Million 


WASHINGTON A Senate-House 
conference committee this week 
agreed on 1954 wheat crop limitation 
of 62 million acres. 

The House had proposed that the 
planned acreage allotments be held 
to a minimum of 66 million acres, 
while the Senate wanted the acreage 
cut to 61 million. 

The 62-million-acre allotment is 
20% less than the 78 million acres 
planted this year. However, it is con- 
siderably above the 55-million-acre 
minimum required under present law. 

It was believed that Congress 
would rush the compromise proposal 
through July 14 so that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture could announce 
the size of the national acreage al- 
lotment on which the proclaimed 
marketing quotas would be based and 
so that a farmer referendum on 
quotas could be held by Aug. 14. 

It is necessary for eligible farmers 
to vote 2 to 1 in favor of marketing 
quotas before they can be effective 
and operative. If farmers rejected 
quotas, they would obtain only 50% 
of parity price supports on the 1954 
wheat crop. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF 


Senate Hearings 
Slated on Crop 
Give-Away Plans 


WASHINGTON— The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has slated hear- 
ings starting July 16 on the various 
give-away programs of U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

The most important of these is the 
Schoeppel bill—reflecting the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation plan 
which would permit the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to offer in world com- 
merce as much as a billion dollars of 
CCC surplus stocks for barter, sale 
or for sale for soft foreign curren- 
cies. 

This bill contains a provision that 
these surplus commodity sales can- 
not be made except where they are 
in addition to normal requirements of 
the recipient nation. Some observers 
say that this is a provision which ex- 
cludes all sales of this nature. 

They see the Schoeppel amendment 
as an unworkable proposal—claiming 
that in the case of wheat most Mu- 
tual Security Administration nations 
have more wheat than they can use 
during the coming year——and that 
anything above that level would hard- 
ly be an additive to the domestic re- 
quirements—unless it was a force- 
feeding operation. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HATHAWAY DIVIDEND 

BOSTON—The directors of Hatha- 
way Bakeries, Inc. have declared a 
regular quarterly disbursement of the 
common stock of 25¢ a share. The 
dividend is payable Sept. 1 to holders 
of record Aug. 20 


F LI-Fe—— 
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CCC Inventory 
of Wheat Totals 
336,710,100 Bu. 


WASHINGTON Commodity 
Credit Corp. inventories at the end of 


May included 336,710,100 bu. wheat 
and 246,387,251 bu. corn, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
In addition, USDA reported loans 
outstanding on 290,030,603 bu. corn 


and 133,422,679 bu. wheat. 


Other items listed in the CCC in- 
ventory are: Cottonseed oil 713,346,- 
908 Ilb., butter 162,122,381 Ib., wool 


94,936,522 lb., linseed oil 189,631,148 
lb., cheese 112,828,917 lb., field seeds 
384,769,309 lb., dried milk 247,557,091 


lb., cotton linters 440,051,759 lb., cot- 
ton 236,220 bales, cottonseed meal 
934,634,035 Ib., dry edible beans 


1,809,507 cwt., flaxseed 3,537,509 bu., 
gum rosin 164,782,857 Ib. and peanuts 
86,745,272 Ib 


The inventory also includes smaller 
amounts of barley, oats, soybeans, 
grain sorghum, rice and rye which 
are not listed individually. The oats 


inventory is valued at $6,258,717 
Price-support program loans and 
inventories of the CCC amounted to 
$3,248,490,000 as of May 31. The cor- 
poration sustained a net realized loss 


of $40,883,000 in carrying out this 
program during the first 11 months 
of the last fiscal year. (The net 


realized loss on the CCC price-support 
program for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952 was $67,352,000.) 

Of the total investment of $3,248,- 
190,000, outstanding totaled 
$1,357,849,000 (including $319,702,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
and $1,038,147,000 held by 
the CCC). Inventories acquired under 
loan, purchase agreement and direct 
purchase operations totaled $1,890,- 
641,000 

The net loss in carrying on the CCC 
price-support program during the first 
11 months of the fiscal year was 
realized on dispositions of 


loans 


agencies, 


largely 





Myron J. Aubineau 


VICE PRESIDENT — Named vice 
president in charge of purchasing for 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is Myron 
J. Aubineau. His appointment was an- 
nounced by the board of directors 
simultaneously with that of H. Earle 
Muzzy’s elevation to the company’s 
presidency and the promotion of 
Isaac S. Riggs to vice president in 
charge of feed sales. 
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corn and wheat, with losses at $13,- 
153,214 and $15,147,460, respectively. 

The CCC is authorized, by statute, 
to have total borrowings outstanding 
and obligations to purchase loans held 
by lending agencies at any one time 
of $6,750 million to carry on its vari- 
ous programs, including the _ price 
support program. As of May 31, 1953, 
the CCC had in use $3,739 million of 
its statutory borrowing authority. 
Actual borrowings totaled $3,414 mil- 
lion and obligations to purchase com- 
modity and storage loans held by 
lending agencies amounted to $325 
million. This left a statutory borrow- 
ing authority available of $3,011 mil- 
lion. 


In addition, other current operating 
obligations of the CCC amounted to 
$477 million, some part of which may 
be liquidated by the use of borrowing 
authority. These current operating 
obligations included accounts payable 
and accrued liabilities totaling $218 
million, purchase agreements amount- 


ing to $258 million, and other com- 
mitments of approximately $1 mil- 
lion. 


The corporation has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $100 million and at times it re- 
ceives advances from purchasers of 
commodities. These funds reduce the 
amount of borrowings necessary for 
the corporation to carry out its opera- 
tions 
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YOUR ANSWER 


to 


Hard, Vitreous Grain 


Without Capital Investment 


Forster Wueat ConpiTIONER 


Mellowness is the first essential to good 
milling, and the Forster Conditioner 


stock, giving 
tion the year 


will temper any type of grain, hard, 


soft or spring, to the mellowness that 


€ 


. 
best suits .y 


The Forster conditions the bran coat 
as well as the endosperm and gives a 


“ur individual mill. 


and harsh milling. 


around. 


a uniform milling condi- 


Why worry with hard, vitreous wheat 


All wheat can be 


mellowed to the same degree and made 


longer patent extraction with the same 


ash content and baking quality. The 
Forster Conditioner will give you a 
lower ash in your 100°; flour or a lower 
yield with the same ash by controlling 
the temperature and humidity of the 


the Forster Conditioner. 


and make a profit, too. 


You can have a Forster Conditioner 
without any capital investment 


Write, wire, or phone today for installationzinformation and prices 





to mill the same the year around with 


The Forster Conditioner is guaranteed 
to improve your milling conditions, 
just ask the man who has one in oper- 
ation. The Forster will pay for itself, 


THE FORSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Machines for Modern Milling - WICHITA 12, KANSAS 
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Chor More Than DO Years 


Millers of. . 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

RYE Fours 
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BAY STATE MILLING CO: 


Mille 14 of -HARD 


WINONA 


SPRING 


MINNESOTA 


WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 




















NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 


1. O. HOCKADAY 


912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


VICTOR 6622 
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Stock Market Picture 


and allied 


Quotations on 
stocks listed on 


baking, milling 
the New York Stock Ex- 


change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close 
duly 
7——1953——._ 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33% «26 26 
Allis-Chalmers .... 56% 40% 4 
Pfd., $3.25 . . 112 56% 100% 
American Cyanamid 138% 71% 117% 
A-D-M Co, .....-+ 60 35 36% 
Borden ....-++.-:+:. 58% Si 5556 
Burry Bise. Corp. . 5% 3% 4% 
Continent, Bak. Co. 25 17 23 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 99 91 92% 
Corn Pr. Refin. Co. 79% 66 70% 
ee 186 =: 161 164 
Cream of Wheat .. 29% 25 26% 
Dow Chemical . 119% 3 36 
Pfd, $41 A ...... 119% 95% 95% 
General Baking Co. 164% 13 13% 
, '. Paar 162 143 143 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 55% 40% 53% 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 105 88% 89 
General Mills, Inc... 65% 52% 56 
Pid, 3%% ... 124% 106 111 
POG, OF... 2 css: 128 «6€6114— «1:16 
Grt. A & P Tea Co. 164% 116 164% 
POR. GB. cvccegss 137 128% 134% 
Hatha. Bak., Inc. A 11% 9% .... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York ... 34 18% .... 
Merck & Co. 39%, 18% 19% 
Pfd. $3.50 101 480% +83 
Pid. $4 .2: ae 94 951%, 
National Bisc. Co. . 38 29%, 35% 
es ee ds <a ban 184% 160 161 
Novadel-Agene .... 25% 135% 24 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 39 31 35 
| Pre 166% 96% 98 
Procter & Gamble. 80 60% 61 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 25%, 26 
Quaker Oats $6 Pfd. 160 131% 134 
Ralston Purina Co., 

PEG, GETS 2. .ss 103 27 891, 
St. Regis Paper Co. 23% 11% 21% 
Pfd, $4.40 ...... 96 89 93 
Stand. Brands, Inc. 29 21%, 28% 

Pid. $4.50 96 804% 81% 
¢Sterling Drug 46%, 33 34% 
Pfd. $3.50 104% 89 89 
Sunshine Bisec., Inc...70% 56 681%, 
United Bise. of Am. 37% 295% 34% 
Pfd. $4.50 ...... 01 102 
Victor Chem. Wks.. .34 2454 26% 
Pfd, $3.50 -. 100% 89 90 
Ward Baking Co... 25 18% 23 
Pfd, $5.50 116% 98 100 
Bid 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co.. .13 
?Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ime. ........ 16% 
*Standard Milling .......... 9% 


Close 

duly 
10, 

1953 
26% 
481 
984, 

117% 
37 


55% 
4 


23% 
100%, 
Asked 
14% 
18 
10% 


tOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 


icals Inc, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
0: 


not traded July 


Bid 

Horn & Hardart $5 - 100% 
Horn & Hardart $8 . . 135 
Se Sree 19 

Wagner Baking Co. . ia 1% 

Pfd. wp ork iain, 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 8% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


-——1953——. 
Canada Food Prod 4 2% 
Pfd ‘ 62 50% 
Catelli Food A 19 17 
B .. 23% 2 
Consol. Bakeries .. 9% 7 
Federal Grain 17 14 
Pfd. ‘ soe 24 
General Bakeries .. 6. 4.90 
Lake of Wood, Pfd. 144 138 
Maple Leaf Milling 4 6% 
Ptd. +» 90 80 
Mid Pacific Grain... 11% 10 
Ogilvie Flour 31% 29% 
Pfd. cose Bae 144 
Toronto Elevators . 144% 12 
United Grain A ... 18 17 
George Weston .. 32 264% 
Pid. 44% 96 91% 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


June 
26, 
1953 

3% 
60 
17% 


146 
12% 
17% 
31 
94% 


Bid 
Canada Bread 3.25 
. 3 ER Rate 45 
Canada Bakeries il 
Canada Food Prod .......... 8 
Int. Milling Pfd.* ........... 83% 
Lake of the Woods ......... 29% 
McCabe Grain A ............ oan 
MeCabe Grain B ........... ore 
Reliance Grin ............ -20 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd..... .... 
Standard Brands* .......... 27% 


*U.S. funds. 





Asked 
102% 


19% 

1% 
111 
9 


July 


12% 
17% 
31% 
95 


prices on stocks 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, July 3, 1953 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston 155 > ai 
Buffalo 264 265 385 
Chicago : j 408 > 
Dy h oe 38 265 
Baltimore 7 20 
nal as 214 





653 265 


831 


265 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicliith, Misses 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 




























NY 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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Philippine Importers Object to 
Classification Assigned Flour 


MANILA—It looked for a while as 
if business were going to be a great 
deal easier for flour mill agents in the 
Philippines after the Central Bank 
took over import control from the 
scandal-ridden Import Control Com- 
mission. 

The flour men still approve of the 
way the bank is setting up its regula- 
tions, but they object seriously to the 
bank’s classifications of essentiality— 
which put flour down the line in 
Group No. 4. At the same time, yeast 
is placed in the important Group No. 
2. What, ask the flour agents and 
Philippine bakers, can you use the 
yeast for without flour? 

Prior to this news, U. S. agents 
thought 1953-54 looked good. The 
Philippines had negotiated an in- 
crease in its International Wheat 
Agreement quota which seemed to 
promise an end to recurrent short- 
ages. The Import Control Commis- 
sion, with its delays, inefficiencies and 
10-percenters was a thing of the past. 
The Central Bank had arranged for 
buyers to be granted dollar licenses 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








s s es s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








through letters of credit negotiated 
by commercial banks, which seemed 
to indicate an end to most black-mar- 
ket dollar manipulations by license 
holders. About the only thing left to 
worry about was the increasing sales 
of Canadian brands. 

Then the tables of essential items 
were published. Group No. 1 is a 
short one composed of essential drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. Then comes No. 
2—essential producer goods (that is 
where yeast is classified). Group No. 
3 is non-essential producer goods. 
Finally, flour appears in Group No. 4 
—essential consumer goods. 

The flour trade claims that in the 

first place flour is a producer goods 
in the Philippines, not a consumer. 
The percentage of flour sales to indi- 
vidual home users is very small. And 
Central Bank classifiers are also 
being told forcefully that there is lit- 
tle point in making yeast a Group 2 
product if the yeast importers have 
no flour to use their yeast in. 

Nobody has given up hope of a 
change. Bank officials are new to this 
classification business. The various 
trade associations of bakers, import- 
ers and mill agents are hard at work 
on a publicity campaign to rally public 
opinion behind their case; they hope 
for a reclassification this summer. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLLEGES PUBLISH BIRD, 
RAT CONTROL BULLETIN 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The 
state colleges of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, in cooperation with the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Sanitation 
Committee, have published a bulle- 
tin, “Controlling Rodents and Birds 
in Stored Grain,” for distribution to 
wheat producers, elevator operators 
and others interested in maintaining 
a high level of grain sanitation. 

The bulletin was written by J. B. 
Long, associate biologist, and L. W. 
Kuhn, assistant biologist, of the Fish 
& Game Management Department of 
Oregon State College. 

R. O. Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn., said that spot sur- 
veys of storage conditions in the Pac- 
ific Northwest were made by the 
authors before preparation of the 
bulletin in order to determine the 
actual success of rodent and bird 
control and eradication practices 
which are recommended. “The rec- 
ommendations contained in the pub- 
lication are practical for the condi- 
tions under which storers of grain in 
the Pacific Northwest must operate 
to eliminate grain contamination,” 
Mr. Fletcher said. 

The bulletin is being distributed by 
county agricultural agents in the 
three-state area. Persons outside the 
Pacific Northwest wishing copies 
may obtain them by addressing a 
request to the Extension Service Divi- 
sion of Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore., specifying Pacific North- 
west Cooperative Bulletin No. 7, 
“Controlling Rodents and Birds in 
Stored Grain.” 
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as We Are of Ours, for 
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Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas’ 


ia alhic Mme latiel 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ENCORE 
Hv 1ng 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


a CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 
Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














ALFALFA MEAL E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Sones and Dtvtend Flour—Corn Goods 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, GRAND 1554 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 
































KANSAS WATERMILL LAND- 
MARK Writing for the Kansas City 
Times, Della Mavity McDonnell, 
rhapsodies on the old mill and dam 
on the Chikaskia River at Drury, 
Kansas. For 71 years the mill has 
stood, she says, defying weather, 
storm and flood. 

Even during the flood of 1923 (and 
we quote now directly from the Times 
article), when the steel bridge, a big 
hotel and other buildings were washed 
away the mill and dam remained in- 
tact. Today they still stand, but for 
the last few years fishermen and in- 
terested citizens have been aware 
that unless the dam was repaired it 
probably could not withstand another 
flood. Labor, materials and more than 
$1,500 were contributed by people of 
Caldwell, Drury and other Sumner 
County towns and communities and 
last August the main repairs were 
made. 

For many years the mill served the 

community, grinding grain and mak- 
ing flour. The flour won for itself a 
reputation not only in Southern Kan- 
sas and Northern Oklahoma, but 
wherever it was shipped. The mill 
was equipped for grinding all kinds 
of grain wheat, corn, rye or what- 
ever the farmer might raise. Sumner 
County has often ranked No. 1 in 
wheat production in the nation’s No. 
1 wheat state, so a mill is an espe- 
cially fitting landmark for this sec- 
tion of the country. 
@A Start in 1882—It was in Feb- 
ruary, 1882, that William and Scott 
Raypholtz, brothers, bought the mill 
and dam site and fifty acres of land 
bordering the Chikaskia River. The 
dam was built in preparation for the 
mill. No mortar was used but thestones 
were so expertly placed that the more 
pressure from the water, the tighter 
they wedged themselves together, un- 
til it was almost as if they were solid 
rock. The Raypholtzes bought the na- 
tive limestone from a quarry sixteen 
miles southeast of the mill site. It 
was hauled in wagons by teams of 
oxen. In some of the Raypholtz ledg- 
ers it is recorded that $2.50 a day 
was paid for man and team of oxen 
for hauling rock. Without team $1.25 
a day was paid and the men were to 
“tind” (board) themselves. 

The mill was built with three 
stories above the ground. The same 
kind of as used for the dam 
made up the first story; lumber was 
used for the other two. Power was 
supplied by water running through a 
millrace which turned the water 
wheel. The wheel was horizontal in- 
stead of vertical. The first burrs, or 
millstones, came from France. They 
now stand in the front yard of the 
Jay Hiltons Drury home and attract 
the interest of many tourists. 

In the early part of 1883 the mill, 
known as the Raypholtz Water Power 
Roller mill, was completely equipped 
for grinding grain and making flour. 
For the most part the machinery used 
in those days is still in the old mill— 


stone 
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the rollers for cracking and mashing 


the wheat, the containers for clean- 
ing the grain, treating it and purify- 
ing it, the machinery with the big 
burrs for grinding the corn. 
@ Prices of the 1880s—Old ledgers of 
the mill show the prices paid for 
grain and grain products in these 
days. Some grain prices paid on June 
9 and 10, 1884, were: No. 2 wheat 85 
to 90¢ bu.; corn, No. 1 white, 40¢; 
corn, No. 1 yellow, 38¢, and rye, No. 1, 
50¢. The price of flour and other grain 
products went something like this 
(per hundred pounds): 

Flour, 

Flour, 

White 


Bran PEC ene ee 
Corn chop 


In 1893 Scott Raypholtz sold his in- 

terest to his brother, William, and 
about ten years later “Uncle Bill” de- 
cided to sell. It passed to other hands, 
and the business continued for a 
decade or so longer. 
@ Picnics, Buttons, Catfish__By 1918, 
during World War I, the mill was 
used no longer as a custom mill but 
the owner, William H. Kern, did use 
it to make war flour and cornmeal for 
his own use. It served another pur- 
pose and that was to furnish power 
for electric lighting for Drury Park, 
a picnic and vacation resort. Then it 
nearly became a button factory. Mus- 
sel shells were collected in great 
quantity but no buttons materialized. 
Plans changed. 

From time to time the mill was re- 
opened. As late as 1940, grain was 
ground for feed. Since the death of 
William Kern the mill has been owned 
by his son, Bob Kern, who farms the 
acreage and leases the part at the 
dam where fees are charged for fish- 
ing permits. 

Through the years fishing has been 
good at the dam. Mississippi catfish 
or flatheads have been caught from 
four or five pounds up to forty or fifty 


choice (30 days to pay) $2.65 
choice (cash) 
cornmeal .... 


mrt 
To 








pounds. Many bass and channel cat- 
fish also are caught. 
The mill is abandoned now, but it 


still stands tall and picturesque tell- 
ing a story of other days. 
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THE MIRACLE OF WHEAT 


Again we view the miracle of wheat 

As it staunchly braves the winter’s 
icy threat, 

The arctic blast, the pelt of stinging 
sleet— 

By all the winter’s might it is beset. 

But spring will bring the sure, re- 
leasing thaw 

To set the strong leaves flying in 
the sun 

Obedient to growth’s mysterious law. 

Then deep in earth the questing roots 
will run 

On business as swift and sure and 
planned 

As any exploit man has ever schemed, 

The old determination of the land 

Working with man to bring what he 
has dreamed. 

He who has turned the rich, 
cious sod 

Shall see again the moving grace of 
God. 


Maude Rene Princehouse 
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FLOUR FOR THE 
years ago James J. Hill, the great 
railroad builder, was planning an ex- 
tension of his transportation empire 
to the Orient by means of a fleet of 
Pacific Ocean steamships. To a group 
of flour millers meeting in Minne- 
apolis at the invitation of The North- 
western Miller he painted an attrac- 
tive picture of the opportunities he 
was about to provide for expanding 
this country’s export trade in flour. 
Reporting his address to this jour- 
nal's readers, the then editor said: 
“The speech of Mr. Hill fell upon 
ears which were open to hear his 


ORIENT—Fifty 





“an week,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 


Mills , 










~ 


“a lot of us crick millers an’ 


= some from over the other side of 
\ the mountings was havin’ a meetin’ 


to cuss the guv’ment and rile 
ourselves up about the com- 
petition when Slim Pickens, 
who runs a still up on Bald 
Knob an’ had horned into the 
meetin’, got up, shifted his 
chew an’ said, ‘Mr. Chair- 


man, I’d like to know what the 
Sam Hill you millers got to worry 
about. You’re a dang sight farther av 
perils of excess profits than I am.’ Sc 
a ridin’ preacher who come down thr 
few years back an’ used to say that | 
troubles depended a considerable sigh' 


‘ay from jail an’ the 
of reminded me of 
igh the hills here a 
allowed the size of 
on who owned ’em.” 





1953 








message and which listened to it 
with the most profound attention. 
The eminent traffic creator and em- 
pire builder told his auditors things 
which, in common with millers all 
over the U. S., they were anxious to 
hear. He gave them the keynote to 
what must be the next great move- 
ment in the work of feeding the 
world, a movement destined to ex- 
ceed in magnitude that of exporting 
flour to Europe. In this, as he frankly 
told them, they could bear an impor- 
tant part if they would but rise to 
their opportunities. The facilities he 
was about to place before them would 
enable them to feed the people of 
China and Japan. It was for them to 
do their share with their usual enter- 
prise. 

“The millers of the entire 
West are directly 
Oriental trade, while all the millers 
of the country, regardless of their 
location, are indirectly concerned in 
its exploitation. If the millers of the 
Mississippi Valley can find an outlet 
for their surplus in China and Japan, 
millers elsewhere will suffer less from 
competition. If Mr. Hill’s estimate of 
immensity of this trade be correct, 
and no one conversant with the facts 
has ventured to contradict it, the 
total capacity of the Pacific Coast 
would be insufficient to supply the 
people with crackers, as he himself 
expressed it. 

“The subject discussed by Mr. Hill 
is therefore one which is of the 
deepest interest to all millers wher- 
ever they may be, because it not only 
suggests the possibility of a reaction 
in the fierce competition which has 
prevailed the world around, but the 
conversion of untold millions from 
rice to eaters of wheat; the discovery 
of new markets for the food of civil- 
ization which, when once fully de- 
veloped, will revolutionize grain rais- 
ing and flour making and give a new 
impetus to milling. Those who were 
present on this occasion will go away 
carrying with them a new thought of 
the ultimate possibilities of the miller 
and renewed confidence in the future 
of his great industry. This publication 
is glad to have been the agency 
through which the meaning of this 
marvelous movement has been made 
clearer to the milling public. Many 
of those who were present at this 
dinner came long distances and to 
these The Northwestern Miller is 
especially desirous of expressing its 
appreciation of the implied compli- 
ment which their presence signified.” 


Middle 
interested in this 
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It is generally agreed that 
there is danger in the undue con- 
centration of power in the fed- 
eral government. Too many 
Americans are calling on Wash- 
ington to do for them what they 
should be willing to do them- 
selves —Esra Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
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NOT A DEFUNCT INDUSTRY 


ILLERS who happened to read the Wall 
M Street Journal’s recent news-survey of con- 
ditions in the flour industry must have suffered 
from a sense of shock. Many were at least reduced 
to a state of indignation. It probably seemed to 
some of them that they were reading the obituary 
of a dear old friend. 

The flour milling industry, of course, is not 
defunct. And as a matter of fact the Wall Street 
Journal writer made no such statement or impli- 
cation. Nevertheless he doubtless made a pretty 
dismal impression upon his readers, some of whom 
might have been panicked into believing they were 
forewarned of an ultimate bread 
famine. 

It is possible, too, that the Journal article even 
jiggled a few wobbly lines of bank credit, though 
milling financiers should have learned long since 
how to peer realistically behind the rather for- 
bidding exterior milling’s periodical 
depressions and to discern the industry's basically 


imminent or 


aspects ol 


sound financial foundations 

The Journal article, which contains no news for 
careful readers of the milling press, will not be 
republished here. It is concerned primarily with 
accelerated numerical contraction of 
the industry, the dietetic habits of the population 
which have steadily reduced per capita consump- 
tion of flour during the past half century, and the 
period of intense price competition in the domestic 
market which followed the collapse of our great 
wartime and postwar expansion of production for 
export. 

Some of the supporting statistics used in the 
article are open to question or correction, but in 
the main are acceptable as indicating the 
general condition toward which attention was being 
directed. Certain quotations from millers, explain- 
ing and commenting, must have looked odd to them 
in print, as such things so often do when presented 
without enlightening context and compressed into 
the dimensions of a newspaper column. These com- 
mentators were made to look more like pallbearers 


the recently 


they 


than gladsome wedding guests 

Harry Bullis of General Mills, who was per- 
mitted to appear in his usual role of optimism, was 
nonetheless grievously afflicted by understatement 
of his optimistic attitude, and in particular by the 
garbling of a little story he told the Journal’s in- 
terviewer. A man asked another chap how far a 
dog could run into the woods. The fellow answered: 
“A dog can run into the woods as far as he wants 
to run.” To this the questioner rejoined: “No, he 
can’t, because when he is half way in the woods 
he is running out the other side.” In other words, 
it is Mr. Bullis’ opinion that the forest of depres- 
sion is not interminable and that the industry has 
passed the half-way point of the recent competi- 
tive price period and is on the way out. Amplify- 
ing his views Mr. Bullis said: 

“Flour millers have periods of adjustment just 
as other industries do. It is fortunate that these 
periodical adjustments do not occur simultaneously 
throughout all industry; otherwise, we would have 
a severe depression.” 

No real harm to the milling industry is likely to 
have been done by the article. In fact, maybe it 
has done some good. Bobby Burns might very ap- 
propriately come in at this point with his cele- 
brated observation: 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel's as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 


But, of course, so long as the article encouraged 
any wrong or imperfect public impression, it was 
bad public relations for the milling industry. One 
fundamental fact was neither mentioned nor sug- 
namely, that a great industrial establish- 
ment is at the nation’s command, capable of com- 


gested 
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pletely, efficiently and economically providing our 
essential breadstuffs needs and the needs of a lot 
of other people all around the world. It is vastly 
better mechanically and technically, and in its 
distributive services, than it has ever been before 

and so are all its products. It is not likely to 
vanish from the scene, or in any way to fail us. 
There will always be a milling industry—and it 
will always be able to serve us adequately. It has 
had troubles, and will have them again. But its 
troubles are transitory. They do no injury to public 
welfare. 

Such fundamentals as these are obvious to the 
sophisticated, and may have seemed for this rea- 
son unnewsworthy to the Journal writer. But as 
the journalistic ripples of his report widen they 
reach the unsophisticated, and there they begin to 
operate on psychological and emotional levels. An 
inference of mill insolvency is likely to cast a 
sinister reflection upon mill products. The histori- 
cal “shift away” from flour may actually be ac- 
celerated by the unreflecting conclusion that flour 

and consequently milling—is on the way out. We 
all respond to mass upswings—-and likewise to 
downswings 

Flour millers are perhaps inordinately prone to 
self-criticism. They say worse things about them- 
selves among themselves and even in public 
places—than any one else does or would wish to. 
The trait is admirable, but it is overdone. Too 
many people erroneously take the self-indictment 
at face value. Then they are inclined to multiply 
it for good measure. 
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THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION 
RGANIZED medicine offers the breadstuffs 
O industries powerful support in the publica- 
tion of a popular article in the July issue of To- 
day's Health, a magazine published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. The authors are Anna May and 
James R. Wilson, M.D. 

The article, entitled “Wheat, a Bargain in 
Food,” is illustrated by a sandwich picture pro- 
vided by the Wheat Flour Institute’s department 
of editorial services. The caption points out that 
the sandwich meal is nutritionally hard to beat: 
“It’s got almost everything—milk, meat, 
tables, cheese and bread—and flavor for a bonus.” 

The 4 million readers of Today’s Health are 
told by the authors: “You may be surprised at 
what 10¢ spent for bread will buy... . That 10¢ 
buys nearly one half of our daily recommended 
allowance of thiamine . . . between a fifth and a 
sixth of the riboflavin ... almost half of niacin... 
and between a half and a third of the daily recom- 
mended allowance of iron. It also buys a little fat; 
there’s not much fat in bread and even not much 
in whole wheat meal. It also buys traces of many 
other vitamins and minerals.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson pay tribute to enrichment. 
They explode the logic of those who insist on whole 
wheat, pointing out that the same thinking would 
call for eating walnut shells, as well as the meat. 
The wheat germ is also removed because flour with 
germ tends to develop rancidits 

Finally, the economy of 
“Bread does not supply all essential nutrients. No 
food does,” they conclude. “Wheat plays an impor- 
tant role in our basic food economy. Its cost is not 
a measure of its importance as part of the good 
diet. Ten cents worth goes a long way in supplying 
the body’s need for food.” 


vege- 


wheat is stressed. 


The Wilsons point out that bread is falsely be- 
lieved by many to be fattening. “If you give up 
bread on a reducing diet,” they write, “you deny 


yourself an inexpensive source of a number of 
things your body needs. 

“Along with calories there is protein, a con- 
siderable and significant amount of protein. It is 
erroneous to think of protein as just another name 
for meat, ... When eaten along with animal foods, 
it is safe and economical to supply one-half to 
two-thirds of the body's protein needs from plant 
sources. 

Plans for the story of the bargain in wheat 
flour foods were first announced in the Wheat 
Flour Institute program at the 1953 Millers Na- 
tional Federation meeting in Chicago. Dr. Wilson 
was among the speakers there. He is secretary of 
the A. M. A. Council on Foods and Nutrition, and 
often appears as co-author with Mrs. Wilson of 
articles for Today's Health. The authoritative posi- 
tion of these writers, together with the implied 
endorsement of the medical profession, takes bread 
promotion another long step forward 
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SHOULDN'T BE BRUSHED OFF 


A= miller reported to a group of fellow 
millers the other day that his company was 
being favored with a heavy volume of customet 
correspondence complaining about the quality of 
bakery bread. What to do with it? Shove it toward 
the wastebasket or forward it to influential leaders 
of the baking industry--whether customers or 
non-customers— and let the chips fall where they 
may 7 


> 


The consensus was that neither of the sug- 
gested courses seemed to be exactly the right 
thing, and yet something ought to be done about 
it. Too many letters of this kind have been written, 
and they have been coming in persistently and in 
unabated flow for a long time. They simply can't 
be brushed off. 

If all the complaining letters were clearly from 
diet crackpots, or could be identified as the serib- 
blings of food cranks with a pet nostrum or notion 
to sell, the wastebasket would be indicated. But 
this is by no means the case. Some of the writers 

perhaps most of them—are obviously 
and responsible people, devoid of 


rational 
guile or self- 
interest. They may be overzealous in their good- 
doing, but they are sincere and sometimes even 
emotional. 

Forwarding these complaints to bakers would 
serve no other purpose than to impress them with 
their quantity, for bakers themselves get such let- 
ters. And so far as we know bakers do not consign 
them before careful reading to their wastebaskets. 
Many bakers take them very seriously, and do a 
good deal of worrying about them. Others, to 
whom they are an old story, shrug them off as 
something about which they can’t do anything, or 
about which they've already tried and failed to 
do anything. 

In general, it may be said that bakers would 
produce the kind of bread the letter writers ask 
for if more people wanted it. Generally, too, bakers 
really to improve their product. In many 
plants effort and research toward that end go on 
continuously. But what the researchers prescribe 


wish 


and what the letter writers demand is not always 
what the public will pay for. 

The answer to all this, of course, is neither 
can't nor won't, but keep on trying. Toward the 
end desired by all, the complaining letters make 
an important contribution. They keep alive the 
great fact that people yearn for good bread, and 
they point up the stimulating certainty that where 
there is a yearning for better bread there is an 
unsatisfied market for 
being eaten. 


more bread than is now 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 





Bread Price fiked 


The price of a loaf of bread in 
Canada has been hiked by 1¢ as a 
result of the increasing costs that 
bakers have been called upon to bear 
in the past two years. 

While bakers have absorbed many 
new expenses since the last price hike 
it was the decision of the Canadian 
Wheat Board to increase the cost of 
wheat going into the domestic market 
that finally forced the rise. Effective 
May 19 the board announced that 
wheat used by the millers would cost 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment price of $2.05 bu. No. 1 North- 
ern basis Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver, unless the board’s Class 
II price fell below $2.05 in which case 
domestic sales would be made on a 
Class II basis 

The bakers immediately stated that 
a rise of 1¢ a loaf was inevitable in 
the near future and this resulted in a 
press accusation of exploitation by 
the millers and bakers. The increase 
did not represent a cent’s worth of 
wheat, it was stated. However, as a 
result of the excellent public rela- 
tions work of the National Council of 
the Baking Industry, of the local as- 
sociations and of the recently formed 
Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada, 
the actual increase, announced early 
in July, received excellent treatment 
in the newspapers. It was effectively 
brought home to the consumer that 
the increase was made necessary not 
only by the extra cost of wheat but 
by a rise in wages of 15% since Sep- 
tember, 1951, three freight increases 
in the same period and the higher 
cost of ingredients. 


Story Spoiled 


Unfortunately at least two news- 
papers spoiled the story by reporting 
that the average baker makes 1,016 
loaves from 196 lb. barrel of flour, 
which meant that the value of flour 
in a loaf was 1¢ based on a flour cost 
of $10.16 bbl. 

As a result of firm action by Robert 
H. Ackert, secretary of the Ontario 
Bakers Assn., this item was corrected 
in later editions but not before it 
had caught the eye of A. J. Vander 
Voort, technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker, who was visiting Toronto. 

According to Mr. Vander Voort 
Canadian bakers would be fortunate 
if they got more than 330 loaves from 
a barrel. Unless the Canadians had 
bigger barrels or smarter bakers than 
those in the U. S., he added. Mr. 
Ackert, not to be outdone by any 
American comment on the subject of 
Canadian baking techniques, cau- 
tioned that it could be that the bakers 
were mixing their dough in Lake On- 
tario, something that the American 
bakers, perhaps, had no thought of 
doing. 


A. F. G. Raikes 


Many millers in Canada have ex- 
pressed interest in the appointment 
of A. F. G. Raikes, as manager of the 
New York general sales division of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

James L. Patterson, vice president 
of the McNab Flour Mills, Ltd., Hum- 
boldt, Sask., who came to Canada 
from England 48 years ago, recalled 
that many years ago Mr. Raikes 
broadcast British and continental 


flour prices from a Minneapolis radio 
station, a service which was of con- 
siderable value to the trade. This 
was in the days when anybody who 
spoke on the air was considered to be 
a person of some notability. 

Radio and television appearances 
today do not command the same at- 
tention. The story is told of Wilfred 
E. Lingren, a member of The North- 
western Miller’s staff, that recently 
he appeared on television in connec- 
tion with some trade program. His 
own children deemed the appearance 
of such small importance that they 
refused to look in because he clashed 
with Howdy Doody on another 
channel, 


Canadian Pricing 

Heavy wheat surpluses available 
throughout the world are leading to 
stiff competition among the leading 
wheat export countries. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has in- 
troduced a concession in an effort to 
persuade buyers to place their orders 
without waiting to see how much 
lower the market will go. The new 
IWA does not become operative until 
Aug. 1, but since the old agreement 
quotas have been filled the board is 
bridging in the gap by permitting 
sales to be made at the open export 
price with the importer being given 
the privilege of declaring before Aug. 
31 whether it be an IWA sale or a 
sale outside the agreement. 

This means that the importer is 
protected until the end of August 
against any advance in price above 
the agreement maximum of $2.05 bu. 








Overseas Newsnotes e-- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Hungary Flour 


The news that Hungary was en- 
deavoring to sell flour in Egypt in 
competition with such front rank 
milling countries as the U. S. and 
Canada, and with Holland, Germany 
and Austria, has been seen as part of 
an effort by the Hungarian millers to 
get back their lost reputation in the 
world’s flour market. 

During the past few years the qual- 
ity of Hungarian flour has sunk to an 
all time low and the people com- 
plained bitterly of sour bread costing 
upwards of 35¢ Ib., which is made 
from the existing grade of flour. This 
has been described as dark and evil 
smelling. 

Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury Hungary was looked upon as one 
of the premier flour manufacturing 
countries of the world. The combina- 
tion of excellent wheat, high in pro- 
tein and gluten, the early realization 
of the potentialities of roller milling 
and the perfection of the gradual re- 
duction process allowed flour to be- 
come Hungary's most important ar- 
ticle of export. The quality was good 
and markets were easily found in ad- 
jacent countries 

Attempts have been made since the 
war to sell the market but the only 
result has been dissatisfaction. The 
West German government contracted 
to take 2,000 tons in 1951 but it was 
so bad that most of it had to be 


turned over to animal feed, with con- 


siderable financial loss to the Ger- 
mans. 
Improvement 


Reports now indicate that the gov- 
ernment is to allow the millers to 
make a white flour of high quality, a 
move attributed to the promise of 
the new harvest. Hungarian hard 
wheat is of excellent quality and if 
the millers are allowed greater free- 
dom by the Communist government 
they could become an important fac- 
tor in the export market. Yet the 
food shortages recently reported not 
only from Hungary but from other 
Communist dominated countries is 
such that it is difficult to see the 
possibility of sales to other countries. 
Romania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Poland and East Germany 
are all having food supply difficulties. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
have never shown any reluctance to 
refuse export bids if they can obtain 
manufactured goods, and even war 
potential, in exchange. It will be re- 
called that some years ago wheat 
was moved wholesale out of the 
Ukraine for sale abroad despite the 
starvation which ensued among the 
people of that territory. 


Aussie Acreage 


At a time when the U. S. and 
Canada are faced with huge surpluses 


of wheat, resulting in talks of acre- 
age cutbacks, the Australian authori- 
ties are endeavoring to increase the 
sown area. 

For a number of years the Aus- 
tralian wheat acreage has been de- 
clining and recent shortages have 
forced a slowdown in flour produc- 
tion with the result that the Canadian 
mills were able to take orders in some 
of Australia’s traditional markets. 
Attempts are now being made to step 
up wheat production in Queensland, 
hitherto not considered more than an 
average wheat growing area. 

An appeal for more students to 
take up agricultural science to help 
the farmer has been made by Prof. 
L. J. Teakle, head of the agricultural 
faculty at Queensland University. 
Australia as a whole, and Queens- 
land in particular, was relatively un- 
developed agriculturally, largely be- 
cause of the unsolved problems which 
were obstacles to the practical man, 
he stated. Those problems included 
poor soils in the wet, coastal areas, 
where miilions of acres of land were 
involved; the development of large 
tracts of rich land in the intermediate 


rainfall i, from the border of New 
South \ s to the tropics, and the 
lack of ‘rrigation facilities. 

Prof. kle stated that it had been 
estimate that between the south 


Queenslind town of Goomdiwindi and 
the tropics there was sufficient suit- 
able soil to grow 3,750,000 acres of 
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wheat every year. The area currently 
sown is less than 700,000 acres. 


Ceylon Flour Use 


The government of Ceylon has 
issued an order which will have the 
effect of increasing the consumption 
of wheat flour at the expense of rice. 
Hitherto the authorities have paid 
out large sums in order to keep the 
price of rice low and this has re- 
sulted in budget deficiencies during 
the past three years. It has been esti- 
mated that the government pays 45% 
of the rice cost whereas flour is sub- 
sidized to the extent of 8% only. The 
flour subsidy is to be retained and 
the net result will be that the con- 
sumers will find flour a cheaper food. 

Australia supplies most of the flour 
required, Ceylon having no important 
home milling facilities but Canada 
has been able to compete effectively 
in the market in recent years. 


India and IWA 


An explanation of the reasons 
which prompted the Indian govern- 
ment to desert the British in their 
stand against the new International 
Wheat Agreement, has been given to 
Parliament by an official of the In- 
dian Ministry of Food. 

The official said that India sup- 
ported the British as long as possible 
but could not in the end forego the 
advantage that assured prices would 
provide for the future. The official 
said this was all the more necessary 
since India, unlike the U. K., would 
continue state trading in cereals, and 
past experience with Burmese rice 
had indicated the advantages of long 
term agreements accompanied by a 
guaranteed price. 


Bakers Irked 


The British baking industry is not 
satisfied with the plans made by the 
government for the decontrol of the 
flour trade. Among the difficulties 
pinpointed is the cost of freight from 
the mills on 80% flour which has to 
be used in the national loaf. This loaf 
will be subsidized by the government 
and will be sold at a fixed price. A 
baker, operating some distance from 
the mill will have to pay heavier 
freight charges than the baker living 
nearer the mill door. The government 
regulations, it is stated, do not take 
this into account in fixing the selling 
price. 

The same situation will face the 
importer endeavoring to sell Canadian 
flour shipped to the U. K. to compete 
in the national flour market. Freight 
charges, it is feared, will price im- 
ported flour out of a lucrative market 
for bakers in country districts are 
likely buyers of imported flour. Many 
of the large chain bakeries in the 
cities are tied to, or financially con- 
trolled by, the big milling groups and 
they may be reluctant to take im- 
ported flour in preference to the home 
produced article. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPAIN HEADS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG 





Wheat accounted for 
most of Canada’s export sales last 
week with a total, including flour, 
reaching almost 12,250,000 bu. Only 
524,000 bu. was in the form of flour. 
International Wheat Agreement sales 
aggregated 5,629,000 bu. with the 


U.K. taking 3,274,000. Other IWA 
sales included the following: Italy 
728,000, South Africa 381,000, Indo- 


nesia 360,000, Japan 337,000, Belgium 
295,000, Norway 235,000 and one 
small parcel to Costa Rica. 

Class 2 wheat sales amounting to 
6,088,000 bu. found Spain the best 
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buyer, taking 1,354,000 bu. while the 
U.K. was next with 1,338,000 bu. 
Other destinations included Pakistan 
729,000 bu., Switzerland 717,000, Ja- 
pan 659,000, the Netherlands 624,000, 
Belgium 379,000. Two small transac- 
tions with Libya and Germany com- 
pleted Class 2 wheat sales. 

IWA flour sales were equivalent to 
171,000 bu. and went to eight des- 
tinations while Class 2 flour sales 
equal to 353,000 bu. went largely to 
British Guiana, Japan, Lebanon, Ve- 
nezuela, Guatemala and the U.K. 


——-BREAL 


EGYPT’S CROP OF WHEAT 
APPROACHES RECORD SIZE 

WASHINGTON — Egypt's wheat 
production in 1953 is officially esti- 
mated at 52.5 million bushels, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. This is about 
30% above the 1952 harvest and is 
the largest outturn for that country 
since 1939. A crop of the size re- 
ported has been exceeded only twice 
in the history of Egypt’s wheat pro- 
duction. The official estimate is larg- 
er than had been expected earlier 
in the season. 

The increase over the 1952 produc- 
tion is due to a substantial increase 
in the wheat acreage and a slight in- 
crease in per-acre yields. The acre- 
age for the current crop is placed at 
1,858,000 Producers’ wheat 
needs for feed and seed are placed at 
26.2 million bushels, leaving a sur- 
plus of 26.3 million bushels for total 
marketings. Of that quantity, 19.3 
million bushels are needed to meet 
the government’s 1953 requisition, 
leaving about 7 million bushels for 
the free market. 

The government is supporting the 
free market price by offering to buy 
Hindi type wheat at the equivalent 
of $2.35 bu. and Baladi at $2.25 bu. 
This is about 10% below the govern- 
ment’s requisition prices for those 
two varieties 
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acres. 


——BREAD is 


ARGENTINE EXPORT 
OF GRAIN INCREASE 
WASHINGTON Argentine grain 
exports are now beginning to show a 
recovery from the low levels of 1951- 
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B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
47 Yonge Street TORONTO,CANADA 
Established 1918 
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52, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Total exports from Dec. 1, 1952, 
the opening date of the 1952-53 mar- 
keting season for small grains to 
April 30, 1953, amounted to 735,000 
long tons, compared with 690,000 tons 
during the corresponding months of 
1951-52. These five-month | totals, 
however, also include old crop corn, 
for which the new marketing season 
did not begin until April 1. 

Recent estimates indicate that 
Argentina’s new season’s export 
availabilities should amount to 3,900,- 
000 tons of wheat, 800,000 tons of 
rye, 1,300,000 tons of corn, 400,000 
tons of oats and 500,000 tons of 
barley. 

Thus far this season Argentina has 
not made as much headway as ex- 
pected in marketing its wheat sur- 
plus. Export contracts thus far re- 
ported included 1,100,000 tons to 
Brazil, 300,000 tons to Italy, 250,000 
tons to India and 300,000 tons to 
Japan. These transactions leave 
around 2 million tons of the esti- 
mated export availability still to be 
disposed of. It is expected that an- 
other 200,000 tons of wheat will be 
required by neighboring countries. 
Traders, however, are concerned re- 
garding markets and prices. 
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BUMPER WHEAT CROP 
INDICATED IN JAPAN 


WASHINGTON — The outlook for 
yields of wheat and barley in Japan 
were less favorable in early June than 
in May, but a bumper harvest is still 
indicated, according to a recent re- 
port of the American Embassy, Tokyo. 

Yield prospects declined as a result 
of further assessment of damage from 
the unseasonal frosts of late April 
and heavy rains in southwestern 
Japan at the beginning of June. The 
frosts chiefly affected other crops, but 
did some damage to grain crops in 
central Japan. Heavy rainstorms 
caused considerable lodging in Kyushu 
and other southwestern areas. 

Harvesting ran slightly behind nor- 
mal timing but was about 30% com- 
pleted by June 5. The embassy esti- 
mates the wheat and barley crops to 
be about up to the record 1952 crops. 
A small decrease for wheat will be 
offset by gains for both common bar- 
ley and naked barley. Yields of these 
crops are still expected to exceed the 
good 1952 yields. 
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CANADIAN STOCKS DECREASE 

WINNIPEG — Continued _ strong 
wheat exports and moderate domes- 
tic shipments have resulted in a fur- 
ther decrease in visible wheat stocks 
in this country. For the week ended 
July 2, 1953, stocks stood at 241,- 
200,000 bu. or 4,600,000 bu. less than 
the week previous. Last year’s com- 
parative total was 200,600,000 bu. 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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__ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
\ AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—oll codes used 





Mut at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTGaray” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 







GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 















en pater 
GILLESPIE BROS..,Pty., Ltd. | a 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA TORONTO ELEVATORS 
CapL_e Appress, 'GILLESPIE,"’ Sypxnry TORONTO CANADA 








W.S. KIMPTON & SONS MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Flour Millers Cable Address: Established 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA “SUPERB” 16044, 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Melbourne 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








: “Ye mee . 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


v MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
—- THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®U5FAt° 














we ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Kentucky Feed 
Sales Inerease 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The amount of 
commercial feeds consumed in Ken- 
tucky during 1952, based on sale of 
guaranty tags, was 648,800 tons, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the feed 
and fertilizer department of the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

This total includes ingredient-type 
and other feed products as well as 
formula feeds. 

The 1952 total was 35,854 tons 
more than the amount sold in 1951 
and exceeded the tonnage purchased 
in any of the previous six years, the 
report showed. However, it was less 
than the 1944 and 1945 tonnages of 
663,093 and 671,351, respectively. 

The 1952 straight products and by- 
products tonnage, including millfeeds, 
oilseed meals and other products, was 
153,834. 

Calf feed sales totaled 6,105 tons, 
and dairy feed sales amounted to 
134,229 tons. Hog feed sales amounted 
to 51,429 tons; scratch grains, 32,274 


tons; chicken feed, 166,248 tons; tur- 
key feed, 18,265 tons. 
Other totals included dog food, 


14,508 tons; 
180; horse 


cat food, 298; goat feed, 
and mule feed, 13,226; 


pigeon feed, 135; rabbit feed, 5,552; 
sheep feed, 924; stock feed, 15,608; 


mineral feed, 5,981; protein and min- 
eral feed, 1,901; miscellaneous, 28,103. 
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U.S. FARM ADVISORY BODY 
ISSUES PROGRESS REPORT 


WASHINGTON-—-Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson has re- 
ported that he has received a prog- 
ress report from the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee, which 
met June 30-July 1, to discuss agri- 
cultural price support and other pos- 
sible farm legislation. 

The committee, which was appoint- 
ed by President Eisenhower to advise 
with the secretary on agricultural 
matters, consists of 14 men from va- 
rious parts of the U.S. Chairman of 
the group is W. I. Myers, farmer and 
dean of the New York State college 
of agriculture. 


The committee considered plans 
for drouth relief, emergency credit 
and other matters of current inter- 


est. 

A major portion of the time was 
spent on evaluations and suggestion 
regarding price supports which had 
been submitted by more than 100 
separate groups from the agr — 
al colleges, the various farm organ- 
izations, the trade, and from one 
groups in the department. 

The committee's attention was fo 
cused on improvements which might 
be made in the program after the ex 
piration of the present legislation foi 
the support of 1954 crops of the basic 
commodities. Among the main ideas 
considered were: (1) present high lev- 
el price supports, (2) the flexible 


price supports of the Agricultural 
Acts of 1948 and 1949, and (3) two- 
price plans for major export crops. 

In the progress report the commit- 
tee recommended that further study 
be undertaken to determine the ef- 
fects of aus programs and pro- 
posals. 7 advisory committee will 


reconvene in early September. It i 
expected that they will make specific 
recommendations to the secretary be- 
fore tl d of the year. 

Mr. | on emphasized that other 
studies being made in addition 
to those of his committee. He said 
that “we shall obtain opinions from 
many iditional sources—from the 
grass roots, from farm organizations. 
and from congressional leaders.” 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 























SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


“INES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTFWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 64, lil. 





“KING MIDAS FLOUR 


> 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN / 


SERVING / 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID - FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14 
sacks were placed with southwestern 
mills, the rest on the West Coast. 

Quotations, July 10, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.2505.30, standard 
95% patent $5.15@5.20, straight $5.10 
45.15; established brands of family 
flour $5.85 7.20, first clears $3.95@ 
1.40, second clears $3.95@4, 1% 
clears or higher $3.90@ 4.20. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very slow, with prices 15¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions have been slow. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
last week. sales 
135°7, compared with 98% 
the preceding week and 78% a year 
Export were 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, July 10: Family flour $5.90; 
bakers short patent $5.33; first clears 
$4.20, second clears $4.10. Prices were 
up 5@10¢ sack, compared with the 
previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
averaged 116°, compared with 346% 
a week earlier. Most of the bookings 
went to bakers. Operations averaged 
100% which was the same as the 
previous week. Prices advanced 20¢ 
on family flour and declined 10¢ on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons July 
11: Carlots, family short patent $6.80 
a7.2 patent $6.4546.65; 


ash 


capacity Domestic 


averaged 
negligible. 


ago. sales 


25, standard 
bakery unenriched in paper bags, 
short patent $5.60@5.70, standard 
patent $5.4505.55, straight grade 
$5.404 5.50. Truck lots 200 50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: Small independent bakers 
were again active buyers last week, 
and while the demand dropped off at 
week's end, sales ran from 75% to 
possibly 100% of capacity for the 
week, which included some family 
flour. Running time averaged slightly 
better, probably a full four days. 
Prices were unchanged on family, a 
shade higher on bakers but slightly 
lower on clears. Quotations July 10: 
Extra high patent family $7.00 7.20, 
high patent $6.70@6.90; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.55@5.65; first 
clears, unenriched $4.554 4.65, de- 
livered T.C.P. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales for the 
Hutchinson area were extremely light 
last week as sales were limited to 
immediate shipments to bakers filling 
urgent needs. Total volume was dis- 
appointing for this time of the year. 
The trade was not inclined to follow 
the early week upward trend, then 
backed away even more as the mar- 
ket declined on July 10 as a result of 
international unrest. Family flour 
sales were also disappointing. Ship- 
ping directions were good, with mills 
operating at 75% of capacity. Prices 
dropped on Friday some 9c under the 
midweek high but still closed 5¢ 
above a week earlier. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, July 10: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, enriched, in 
cottons 100s, $5.95@6.05; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.15@5.20, 
standard $5.05 5.10. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
rather draggy last week, and an ad- 
vance in price, instead of helping 
sales, apparently made buyers more 
intent on holding off buying. Sales of 
all types of flour were in very small 
volume and ranged from 30 day to 
120-day shipments. Hard winters en- 
joyed the greater percentage of this 
limited business with Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills all enjoying some 
of it. Northern springs were espe- 
cially quiet since the advances during 
the week and again reached a price 
basis which buyers consider too high 
over hard winters. 

Soft winters were fairly active but 
in moderate amounts to cookie and 
cracker bakers, although this trade 
has not as yet shown much enthu- 
siasm to purchase heavily for future 
delivery. Cake flours were exception- 
ally slow, apparently reflecting the 
poor demand for cakes at retail level. 

Production of baked goods other 
than crackers again showed a slight 
decline, apparently due to the exces- 
sively hot weather. Shipping direc- 
tions were disappointing and reflected 
a lower demand for baked goods. 
Stocks on hand showed a little 
change, but it was generally regarded 
as low. Flour sales for export were 
almost stagnant to both Europe and 
the Americas, with only a few small 
sales being worked to the latter. 

Quotations, July 11, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.55@5.75, 
standard $5.40 5.55, first clear $4.80 
@5.00; spring short patent $6.15@ 


6.25, standard $6.05@6.30, first clear 
$5.90@ 6.15, high gluten $6.25@6.55; 
soft wheat short patent $5.00@5.30, 
straight $4.65@ 4.85, first clear $3.90 
@4.15, high ratio cake $5.35@5.70, 
Pacific Coast $7.10@ 7.20, pastry $6.40 
@6.50. Shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Central West 


Chicago: Heavy business in soft 
wheat flour developed in the central 
states during the week ending July 
11, with bakers stocking up for 120- 
day shipment on nationally adver- 
tised brands of cake flour. Sales were 
estimated at more than 200% of five 
day week capacity. 

The business occurred with pro- 
tection given on a 15¢ sack advance 
for most brands of cake flour effec- 
tive July 8. Cracker bakers did not 
buy as heavily as they might have, 
observers said, although some 60-day 
and 30-day shipment sales were re- 
ported. 

Hard wheat flour business was 
slow, with bakers who did not buy 
during the big flurry in mid-June re- 
luctant to pay present higher prices. 
Spring wheat business still is await- 
ing the arrival of the harvest. 

Family flour advanced 10¢ sack, 
but very little business resulted on 
the overnight protection given. Most 
outlets already are covered well for- 
ward. 

Quotations July 11: Spring top 
patent $6.10@6.15, standard $6.02@ 
6.05, first clear $5.59@5.75; hard win- 
ter short $5.5445.55, 95% patent 
$5.4405.50, clear $4.89; family flour 
$7.65; soft winter short $6.224 7.06, 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Importing Guaranteed -- 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour 
Austria 023 23 400 
Belgium 20,209 96 166 
tolivia* 2,756 SS 183 
Brazil 3, eee . 
Ceylon* . 3.6 E 83 
Costa Rica ; ; 

Cuba 
Denmark* 
Dominican 
Ecuador* 
Egypt® .... 
El Salvador* 

Germany * 

Greece ° 

Guatemala* 

Haiti* 

Honduras* 

Iceland 

India* 

Indonesia 

Ireland* 

Israel* 

Italy 

Japan* 

Lebanon 

Liberia* 

Mexico .... 
Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway* 

Panama* 

PO cc sc0ws 
Philippines* 

Portugal* 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain* o* 
Sweden’... 2,756 
Switzerland » 6,430 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 
o. ae «6 177,068 
Venezuela 6,246 


Rep. 


Totals 580,917 212,849 2,712 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance pees 
tSales confirmed by ©€CC 
through July 3, 1953 


through July 


‘Quota closed 


— Exporting countries—total 
United Statest——— 


sales———-— 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
8,323 sewers 2,464 10,787 
6.46 13,688 20,150 
ae 2,436 2,802 
9,340 2,546 11,886 
483 5.13 é 6,614 
744 451 195 
5,626 1,719 .345 
809 812 621 
657 ‘ 209 866 
675 ‘ 599 ,274 
,514 7” 7,330 B44 
288 - . 115 403 
464 2 12,476 ; ; 157 
2,819 , 2833 
641 ° 2 923 
920 — 030 
303 ° ° i 371 
289 . . 32 321 

f ) 55,264 
3,490 


ee ee ee) 
P+3-3-3I DR WHO tes 


46 913 1,380 564 

88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
1,787 6.197 709 16,260 
recorded by Wheat Council 


Sales 


standard $4.407 6.35, 
6.50. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
nice pick-up in sales last week, with 
the volume considered quite good, 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
The demand for clears continued to 
be good. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives advised that in 
spite of advancing wheat premiums 
and flour prices, most bakers con- 
tinued to be reluctant to enter the 
market for anything except nearby 
needs. The trade was resisting price 
increases on hard winter wheat flour 
and also spring wheat flour, feeling 
that the movement of the large red 
wheat crop and the very excellent 
northwestern crop prospects will, in 
time, have a bearish effect on wheat 
prices. Spring wheat and hard winter 
wheat flours were 10¢ over the previ- 
ous week, with soft wheat flour about 
5¢ higher. The urgent demand for 
clears and low grades, which pre- 
vailed over the past few weeks, seems 
to have abated, and as a result prices 
of both the low and high ash clears 
are down about 15¢, with offerings 
more liberal than in some time. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 9, in 100 
Ib. cotton sacks: Family top soft pat- 
ent $5.65, top hard $7.45, ordinary 
$5.70. In 100 lb. paper sacks: Bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.40, cake 
$5.40, pastry $4.40, soft straights 
$4.60, clears $4.35; hard winter short 
patent $5.60, standard patent $5.45, 
clears $5.30; spring short patent 
$6.05, standard $5.95, clears $5.80. 


East 


New York: Light and spotted book- 
ings of springs and a broader cover- 
age on southwesterns were reported 
last week. The northwestern grades 
were entirely to fill in for nearby 
shipment and on protection against an 
11¢ advance as buyers took only their 
absolute necessities in expectation of 
later lower levels when the crop 
moves freely. 

The southwestern buying was also 
scattered and almost entirely by the 
larger independent bakers. While this 
trade has done proportionately more 
covering than the large chains, there 
remains a tremendous amount of buy- 
ing still to be done, and toward the 
close of the week on one of the brief 
drops in prices, round lots were pur- 
chased in several substantial chan- 
nels. While the flour was bought on 
120-day basis, in many cases it began 
to come out immediately. 

The largest bakery trade, having 
missed earlier cheap prices for heavy 
replacements, continued to operate 
on price-date-of-shipment basis. Al- 
though balances have seldom been so 
small at this time of year, they main- 
tained price ideas well below the mar- 
ket and held a watchful waiting 
policy. 

Sizeable bookings of cake grades 
for 90 to 120 days were made early 
in the week as mills protected against 
advances. Advertised grades as well 
as other high ratios were involved, 
and middle western mills participated 
substantially. In some sections where 
wheat has not moved mills were not 


clear $3.954 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 














All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City *St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family - .. $...@ ... $6.17@7.26 $...@... $...@... $7.83@7.85 
Spring top patent punantwale 6.10@6.15 — Fer isa ‘ — ro +::@.. 
Spring high gluten . ‘oeehe oe 6.05 @6.10 . ae ++@... 6 17@ 6 79 
Spring short A nae “i .-e-@... 5.£90@56.956 ; a 6 62@6.64 
Spring standard 6.02@6.05 5.80@5.85 ota 6 524 6 54 
Spring first clear 5.30@5.71 ioc 5.99@ 6.01 
Hard winter family -@ ... 5.85@7.20 a 
Hard winter short -@a 25@5.30 -+@.. 
Hard winter standard a 5@ 5.20 6.524 6.54 
Hard winter first clear ae 544.40 5.70@5.72 
Soft winter family : 1a oD owe -@ @ 
Seft winter short patent 7.06 — er) 9435.45 
Soft winter standard 1.40@6.35 oe wee «ee GR< sce eo eer ait . 
Soft winter straight wa a ss .@.. .-.@4.60 5.33@5.35 
Soft winter first clear @6.50 ve. were oo. See ---@4.35 5.45@5.50 
Rye flour, white , 4.31 3.950 4.00 O20 ...@A58 4.80@4,83 
Kye flour, dart $s . . 3.50@3.65 3.20@3.25 er ---@3.83 4.05 @4.08 
Semolina, standard, bulk eee 6997.50 6.6006.85 ee Fer 226 @7.20 = 7.65@7.70 


New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family ‘ » 2p Ot 85..¢ 7.97 $7.65@7.85 $...@.. 

Spring high gluten . . 6.680@6.78 6.5007 6.60 6.45@6.69 6.25 @ 6.55 
Spring short ‘ -@... 6.30@6.40 6.30@6.64 6.1546.25 
Spring standard 6.41@6.51 6.250@6.35 6.20@6.44 
Spring first clear 56.95@6.25 5.80@5.90 5.95 @6.11 
Hard winter short 6.03 @6.15 5.9507 6.05 5.85@6.11 








Hard winter standard was a 5.904 6.00 5.9346.06 5.70@5.91 
Hard winter first clear bie a Le er » ek en a | are 1.80@5.00 
Soft winter short patent : ai ya 2 >see ‘ ae «2-@... 5.00@5.50 
Soft winter straight Pp 1.70@5.25 a ; 4.72@5.27 A Be $1.65 @4.85 
Soft winter first clear ne ae reer cB cus oD vas ooe@... 3.90@4.18 
Rye flour, white , 1.65@4.75 4.55@ 1.65 a ‘ 4.580 4.68 ee 
Rye flour, dark ey ee a 3.84@ 4.39 a 
Semolina, standard, bulk . - T.42@7.57 -@a ‘ --@ - 1.41@7.52 a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.40 Spring top patent ..$12.30@12.60 $12.10@12.80 
Htluest.m “6.57 Spring second patent 11.70@12.00 1L.10@11.80 
Htukery groac , - @6.61 Winter exports? . oo 4.20 . 7 
Iastr ~@6.29 


t100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible suppls 





of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 




















of Trade, in bushel (0000's omitted), July 2, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat- Corn—— Oats— —-—Rye— — Barley 
1953 1952 «1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Haltimore 3.924 1,315 2,380 528 3 5 1 73 94 65 
Hoston 232 . 22 
Ktuffalo 14,478 6,791 275 2.860 1,341 3,193 66 12 75 98S 
Aflout 457 428 dal on 428,360 ; -e 
Chicago §.335 908 2,690 9,765 2.245 10,018 2,917 392 69 149 
Iouluth ’ 11,633 136 154 154 (1,050 32 ; a », 299 
Enid > e% 
rt. Worth 12,825 96 106 512 146 9 11 46 25 
Galveston 1,159 
Hutehinson 13,857 oa 24 
Indianapolis on 26 121 26 47 
Kansas City 25,508 73 34 105 82 2s z0 
Milwaukee 117 632 H 1 910 1,086 
Minneapolis 5,347 2,809 1,942 t7S 405 1.8 3,002 
New Crlean 7 1,119 2 
New York 1,7 S41 1 13 
Aflout 
Omaha 12 4,864 1,187 2,35 150 is 2 iy 32 14 
Peoria 382 43 120 6 a 
Philadelphia 1,560 380 11 lil : 7 3) 
Sioux City 528 398 173 61,320 d 140 11 2 6 
St. Joseph 4,649 Z,a08 615 599 i44 11s sa i5 
St. Louis 1,710 2,829 207 971 19 16 7 ; 62 21 
Wichita 17,345 13,213 ‘ 
Canal - So 
Total 251,712 154,932 13,482 28,416 11,604 16,878 3.571 1,077 3,697 11,441 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 














Week-end 1 ‘ quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
arload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
iru $46.50 @M47.00 $43.00043.50 $48.50@49.00 $....@55.00 a 54.00 
Standard mid 1.004 51.50 1.504700 51.00@ 52.00 ~ 2. @57.00 56.00 @ 56.50 
Flour midd 56.004 56.50 ~»--@51.00 58.50 @ 59.50 . & rere -a 
Red long 7.50G 58.00 .@52.50 HOO ad BLO M6400 - a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Htran 10.504 @AG.50 5000 @ 51.00 51.00 @52.75 -@ 
Short 1.754 .@h2.50 54.004 55.00 57.50@ 58.50 - 
Millrur a a “a 7 a Ae a52.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
roront $52.00 54.00 $55.00 @57.00 $57.00 @59.00 
Winnipeg 42.00 @ 44.00 44.00@ 46.00 47.00 @ 49.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ——_-_———Chicago—————._ —~—Kansas City——._ Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. Dee. Mar. July’ Sept. Dec. July Sept 
July 1 Tote WILK 195% 202% 2TH 23% 207% 211 349 3531 
July 7 , 15% 195% 199% 205% 211% 205% 210 213% 54) 
July 8S 1N% 197 200% 207 “13 207% 211% 215% 256 
July 9 15% 194 197% 204 210% 204 208 212 355% 
July 10 iz 190% 193% 200% 206% 199% 203% 208 153% 
CORN oR YE———— c OATS-—— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept July Sept. July Sept. 
July 6 154 SM 132% 1ST 1AB%_O1{T Hye O13 73% 73% 68% 69 
July 7 165% 148% 136% 139% 126% 129% 132 13% 69% 69% 
July $s Lit 15 136 139% 126% 129% 133% 74% 71% 70% 
July 9 155% VAST, 1344s IBTH 124% 127% 131 5 75% 71% 703 
July 10 155% 148% 13; W35ty 122% 125% 120% 75% 75% %1% 703 
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too sure farmers will sell and were 
reluctant to quote. Advances in family 
flour did not bring business as heavy 
buying in June covered 90 or more 
days’ needs. 

Spring wheat prices were nearly 
25¢ and southwesterns about 10¢ 
above the previous week's close. 

Quotations July 13: Spring family 
flour $7.95, high glutens $6.68@6.78, 
standard patents $6.41@6.51, clears 
$5.95@6.25; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.03@6.15, straights $5.834a 
5.95; soft winter high ratios $5.60@ 
6.70, straights $4.70@5.25. 

Buffalo: Flour production through- 
out this area last week slipped a lit- 
tle under the previous week but still 
held to a fairly high level. Demand 
for the offal continued to be good and 
a better percentage of the grind was 
turned to this article. Flour sales 
were reported as being good, with 
the major call being for the soft 
wheat flours. One mill reported a very 
high percentage of its sales for the 
week were for that particular type of 
flour. 

Hard wheat flour was also in good 
demand, and some large orders were 
booked by several mills. Local area 
bakers who have been working off 
their contracts made some time back 
were again active buyers of practi- 
cally all types of flours. 

A good demand exists for bakery 
goods throughout this area due to 
the excellent industrial activity. 

Advancing grain markets forced 
flour prices upward during the fore 
part of the week, but as demand sub- 
sided, these markets slipped back sev- 
eral cents. Flour prices remained un- 
changed for the last few days of the 
week. 

Quotations July 10: Spring family 
$7.83@7.85, high gluten $6.777@6.79, 
short patent $6.62@6.64, standard 
$6.5206.54, first clears $5.99@6.01; 
hard winter standard $6.52 @6.54, first 
clear $5.70@5.72; soft winter short 
patent $5.43@5.45, straights $5.33@ 
5.35, first clear $5.45@5.50. 

Boston: A price recovery in flour 
quelled most of the light buying in- 
terest in the local market last week. 
Sales in most instances were held to 
replenishing inventory needs. Springs 
closed about 21¢ higher, with first 
clears being the only exception, hold- 
ing about unchanged with the inside 
of the price range being 5¢ easier 
than the prevailing quotations a week 
earlier. Hard winters finished 17¢ 
higher. Soft wheat flours were irregu- 
larly higher, closing unchanged to 20¢ 
higher with the maximum gain being 
recorded in family flour. 

Most local buyers were content to 
sit on the sidelines, feeling that pend- 
ing crop reports and general trade 
conditions warranted that position. 
The big crop estimates resulted in the 
local buyer’s dormant position. The 
announcement that Canadian crop 
figures indicated a carryover of 365 
million bushels of wheat also brought 
caution. 

In some quarters mill representa- 
tives held that current inventories 
were drastically low, but practically 
all of them conceded that buyers’ 
price ideas are decidedly below cur- 
rent quotations. 

Quotations July 11: Spring short 
patents $645@6.56, standards $6.35 
a6.46, high gluten $6.60@6.71, first 
clears $5.874@6.22; hard winter short 
patents $613@6.26, standards $5.93 
@6.06; P e soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.82, e: ‘n soft wheat straights 
$4.72@5.27, high ratio $5.72@6.72, 
family $7.07. 

Pittsburch: Buying interest cen- 
tered on pastry and cake flour last 
week and also family flour. On the 
former a good price was quoted and 
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buyers bought liberally on 120-day 
commitments. Family patents had a 
20¢ advance, but buyers were pro- 
tected at the lower price. Tele- 
phone solicitations and personal calls 
rounded up a good number of family 
flour sales among flour brokers and 
grocers. Commitments on both pastry 
and cake flour and family flour were 
for 120 days or longer. 

Springs and southwesterns sold 
only as fill-ins, with hard south- 
western patents selling as fill-ins in 
moderate volume to some bakers on 
120-day commitments. Springs sold 
very sparingly, and _ southwestern 
sales were moderate. Inquiries on all 
patents were stated to be ‘‘very good,” 
and predictions were made that this 
means a flour buying period will 
likely develop shortly. Directions are 
fair to good. 

Quotations July 11: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.70@5.91, 
medium patent $5.75@6.01, short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.11; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.20@6.44, medium patent $6.25 
@6.54, short patent $6.30@6.64, clears 
$5.95@6.51, high gluten $6.45@6.69; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.65 
@7.85, other brands $6.30@6.79; pas- 
try and cake flours $4.76@6.69. 

Philadelphia: With some strength 
in the grain markets last week, mill 
representatives found bakers and job- 
bers more interested in purchases 
than they have been in quite some 
time. However, it was discovered that 
buyers had not lost their apprehen- 
siveness toward over-all develop- 
ments, and most refrained from plac- 
ing extended commitments, favoring 
only placements for nearby produc- 
tion requirements. 

Earlier there were indications that 
buying would be on a broader scale. 
It was known that numerous opera- 
tors had permitted their stocks to 
reach low levels. Apparently, the feel- 
ing was that the rebound signalized 
an extended climb, but when the rally 
in wheat gave indications of lacking 
that strong an undertone potential 
buyers decided to wait longer before 
abandoning their cautious stand. 

This attitude gained wider . cep- 
tion when mill postings were revised 
upward 10¢ sack and then failed to go 
any farther despite later displays of 
rising tendencies in grain. At week's 
end, however, the 10¢ increase over 
the previous week remained in force. 
Meanwhile, the tempo of retail trade 
has registered no improvement over 
recent weeks so that flour consump- 
tion remains about the same, even 
though the pattern is somewhat re- 
vised by the start of the vacation sea- 
son, with establishments in resort 
areas picking up the loss in trade by 
those in metropolitan centers. 

Quotations July 11: Spring high 
gluten $6.50 6.60, short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.25@6.35, first 
clear $5.8005.90; hard winter short 
patent $5.95@6.05, standard $5.90@6; 
soft winter western $5.25@5.50, near- 
by $5.25@5.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
quiet in the Puget Sound area, with 
buyers taking nearby requirements 
only, and on a price-in-effect-at-time- 
of-shipment basis in many cases. The 
uncertain wheat market, lack of ex- 
port bookings and general uncertainty 
in the grain trade combined to keep 
bakers and wholesalers close to shore, 
and they all said that they have made 
money during recent months by do- 
ing just that. Price lists were un- 
changed at the close of the week, 
although sharp drops in wheat meant 
that revised lists would be put out 
the first of the week. Quotations July 
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11: Family patent $7.40, bluestem 
$6.57, bakery $6.61, pastry $6.29. 
Portland: Flour markets were dull, 
with mills slowing down on their 
operations last week. Mills with gov- 
ernment bookings and Philippine busi- 
ness have finished their grind, and 
new bookings continue extremely 
light. There is nothing in sight to 
improve the picture. California mar- 
kets are out of line on new crop, and 
domestic buyers are taking supplies 
only as they need them. There is no 
big buying in the market. Quotations 
July 10: High gluten $6.85, all Mon- 
tana $6.62, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.64, bluestem bakers $5.69, cake 
$7.42, pastry $6.52, whole wheat 100% 
$6.02, graham $6.03, cracked wheat 


$6.02. 
Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
only 116,000 bbl. of flour for export 
last week including 38,000 bbl. for 
IWA account to eight destinations. 
The Class 2 sales went largely to 
British Guiana, Japan, Lebanon, 
Venezuela, Guatemala and the U. K. 
Domestic flour trade is seasonally 
slow, but mills are still operating to 
capacity on previous orders. Prices 
are firm. Quotations July 11: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boun- 
dary $12.10@12.80; second patents 
$11.10@11.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.85 11.05. All prices cash car- 
lot. 

Toronto-Montreal: The current de- 
mand for Canadian flour has hit a 
new low, and the July market is prob- 
ably the worst experienced by the in- 
dustry since before the war. Even the 
smallest inquiry merits the attention 
of the trade as an event of paramount 
importance, but the only noteworthy 
development last week was a request 
from Trinidad for enriched flour, de- 
livery September, outside the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Official 

“sources have also notified of an in- 
quiry on behalf of the Lebanon for 
around 4,500 tons. 

Inquiries for the new IWA year are 
small in number, but some interest is 
being shown. 

The domestic market has remained 
at a fair level despite the pessimistic 
views expressed a week earlier. De- 
mand is fairly steady. Quotations July 
11: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $12.30@12.60 bbl., second 
$11.70@12.00 bbl., bakers $11.70@ 
11.90 bbl., all less cash discounts in 
98’s cotton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
in receipt of some overseas inquiries, 
but few firm orders have been placed. 
Quotations July 11: Export $4.20 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, do- 
mestic $10.56 bbl. 

The winter wheat market is show- 
ing signs of weakness; supplies are 
heavy, and there is little demand. 
Quotations July 11: $1.56@1.60 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran advanced 50¢4 
$1 ton in the past week, but prices 
on other types of millfeed were about 
within the same range as a week ago 
on July 13. Trade was described as 
slow to fair, with limited offerings 
being taken quite readily. Quota- 
tions: Bran $4343.50, standard 
midds. $46.50@47, flour midds. $51, 
red dog $52.50. 

Kansas City: Ample supplies of 
millfeed on the current market 
coupled with an only moderate de- 
mand from the feed trade left mill- 
feed prices near the season’s low. 
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Bran was quoted $40.50@41 and 
shorts $46.75@47.25 sacked, Kansas 
City, on July 13. Uncertainties over 
the part which the feed mills will 
play in the drouth picture held mixer 
purchases to nearby requirements. 


Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
fair while offerings were not beyond 
current trade needs. Quotations July 
10: Bran $50@51, gray shorts $54@ 
55, delivered Texas common points, 
about unchanged compared with a 
week previous. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was good last week, coming from all 
classes of trade, with the Southeast 
buying heavily. Sales were also strong 
to nearby elevators. Bran closed the 
week 50¢ higher while shorts were up 
$1.50. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 10: Bran $41.50@42, shorts 
$47.50 @ 48. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed a 
little higher last week. Quotations, 
straight cars, July 11: Bran $43@44, 
millrun $464 47, shorts $49@50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with shorts in stronger 
demand than bran. Supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 10: Bran $41.75% 42.25, shorts 
$47.75 @ 48.25. Bran advanced 50@ 75¢ 
ton and shorts $1.50 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran $1.00 per ton higher and shorts 
$2.00 ton higher. Supplies have been 
about in line with trade requirements. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
9: Bran $42% 42.50, shorts $484 48.50. 


Chicago: The millfeed market in 
the central states was unchanged to 
slightly higher for the week ending 
July 13, with demand outstripping 
available supplies in the early part 
of the period. However, demand ap- 
peared to be tapering off by the final 
day, and traders said prices probably 
would slip in the next few days. De- 
velopments during the week appeared 
to be no more than normal trading 
swings. Quotations July 13: Bran 
$46.50@47, standard midds. $514 
51.50, flour midds. $564 56.50, red dog 
$57.50 @ 58. 

St. Louis: There was only a fair de- 
mand for millfeeds last week. Offer- 
ings, while on the light side, were 
ample enough to take care of the de- 
mand. Quotations July 9: Bran 
$46.50, shorts $52.50, St. Louis. 


Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds last 
week continued to be considered 
good, with the mixers still taking all 
offerings but not over active on the 
bidding side. Production figures from 
the various flour mills showed about 
the same percentage being turned 
out last week against the grind of 
flour, although the tonnage was down 
slightly in the whole picture. Flour 
grindings slipped a little, but in view 
of heavy bookings of flour recently, 
millfeed production figures should be 
around 7,000 to 8,000 tons for the 
next several weeks, according to mill 
estimates. A considerable amount of 
Canadian millfeeds is coming into 
this area as well as eastern New 
England. Trade opinion is that last 
year’s home grown grain crops are 
practically cleaned up. Another 
opinion is that dairy herds are being 
fed more formula feeds. Quotations 
July 10: Standard bran $48.507@49, 
standard midds. $51@52, flour midds. 
$58.50 59.50, red dog $60@61. 


Boston: Demand for millfecds con- 
tinued light in the local market last 
week, but supplies were sufficiently 
light to hold market quotations at or 
near the previous week’s closing 
levels. At the close spring bran was 
unchanged while middlings were aver- 
aging 50¢ to $1 lower. Quotations 


July 11: Spring bran $54, midds. $56 
a 56.50. 

Pittsburgh: Both retail and whole- 
sale sales of millfeeds were light last 
week. Prices varied, but the fear of 
lower prices later seemed to domi- 
nate the market here. Supplies cover 
all needs. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, July 11: Bran $53.30@54.90, 
standard midds. $55.30@59.40, flour 
midds. $62.40@63.40; red dog $64.30 
@ 65.40. 


Philadelphia: A small downward 
adjustment in quotations on the local 
millfeed market last week had the 
effect of causing a further deferral in 
placements by those who were con- 
cerned about the prospect of a re- 
bound from recent levels. This meant 
that the bulk of the light activity 
represented partial coverage among 
consumers who found supplies near- 
ing the exhaustion point. The July 11 
quotation on bran of $55 was $1 be- 
low that of the previous week, while 
a similar dip put standard middlings 
at $57. Red dog was unchanged at 
$64. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was a little easier in tone last week, 
and shorts gained slightly towards 
the weekend. Demand was fairly 
good, with feed mixers and jobbers 
showing considerably more interest 
than in recent weeks. Supplies were 
adequate on bran, and mill offerings 
on shorts were slightly draggy on ac- 
ceptance by the trade. Quotations 
July 10: Bran $51452.75, shorts 
$57.50 @ 58.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was dull, with little buying in- 
terest and no particular pressure on 
the part of sellers. California inquiry 
picked up a bit during the week, and 
the market moved up a dollar or so 
on the basis of that fact, but on the 
other hand pressure from Canadian 
sellers in the area north of Seattle 
tends to keep prices drifting lower, 
so every trade depended on its own 
merits, destination, ete. Local mill- 
feed, nominally $52 per ton delivered 
common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $51, 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were off $1 
during the week with trade picking 
up in strength during the latter part 
of the 7-day period. Plants are oper- 
ating six days a week, 24 hours daily, 
and are sold through the month. Quo- 
tations July 10: Red bran and millrun 
$54, midds. $59. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $61, midds. $66. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $61.50, 
midds. $66.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Winnipeg: The disappearance of 
millfeeds continues fairly good for 
this season of the year, with sales to 
eastern Canada better than antici- 
pated earlier. Prices continue firm. 
Quotations July 11: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $424 44, shorts $447 46, midds. 
$474 49; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: The _ millfeed 
market is generally described as fair 
only, the small demand evident 
aniong buyers being incapable of tak- 
in: care of the heavy supplies avail- 
a! jc. For the first time in some weeks 
the price has remained steady. Quo- 
tations July 11: Bran $52@54, shorts 
$5557, midds. $57@59, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


midds $57 


Rye 


New York: Rye flours were dull 
last week, and only small, scattered 
takings were reported. Quotations 
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July 
4.75. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were ad- 
vanced 10¢ from the previous week, 
and mills reported some good sales 
were made, some of the sales being 
immediate and others up to 30 to 
45-day shipment. Spurred on by ac- 
tivity in white flour buying, users of 
rye flour thought it a good policy to 
enter the market on a more or less 
broad scale. Eastern sources were 
the best takers of the flour, while 
the local area bakers were reported 
as bringing their storage stocks up 
to their capacities. Summer activi- 
ties have tended to increase the use 
of rye flour products. Quotations July 
10: White rye $4.8004.83, medium 
rye $4.600 4.63, dark rye $4.05@4.08, 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
last week regained some of the 
ground lost the previous week. This 
development had the effect of gen- 
erating some orders from bakers who 
feared that it might signalize the 
start of an upward trend, but most 
were not convinced and placements 
on the whole represented only nearby 
coverage. The July 11 quotation on 
rye white of $4.5574.65 was 10¢ sack 
above that of the week before. 

Portland: White $6.35, 
dark $5.40. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were again fair, with prices 5¢ 
lower than a week earlier. Pure white 
$4.58, medium $4.38, dark $3.83, rye 
meal $4.08. 

Chicago: Rye flour traders reported 
almost no business at quoted prices 
in the central states area during the 
week ending July 11, but reports in- 
dicated some was moved at prices as 
much as 40¢ below. For the most 
part, however, buyers remained un- 
interested at virtually any figure. 
Quotations July 11: White patent rye 
$4.25@4.31, medium $4,054 4.11, dark 
$3.50@ 3.65. 

Pittsburgh: Fill-ins of rye flour, all 
in small volume, were bought last 
week. Buyers are waiting for new 
crop prices before making any nor- 
mal commitments. Directions were 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, July 11: Rye flour fancy pure 
white No, 1 $4.584 4.68, medium $4.35 
@ 4.48, dark $3.84@ 4.39, blended $5.92 
“6.10, rye meal $4.0974.15. 

Minneapolis: Sales continued light, 
but increased inquiry indicated buy- 
ers may be interested in increasing 
their bookings if prices recede fur- 
ther. Quotations July 13: White rye 
$3.954@4, medium rye $3.80, dark rye 
$3.20 3.25. 


13: Pure white patents $4.654@ 


rye pure 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade remains very thin, with western 
mills confirming no export sales. Do- 
mestic trade in the prairie provinces 
is down to the usual limit of summer 
sales. Prices are steady. Quotations 
July 11: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.454 4.85 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.35 
5.75. All prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is light 
in accord with the season. Smalls are 
moving in fair volume, but the re- 
mainder of the trade reports the 
usual summer slowdown. Quotations 
July 11: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.65, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $5.60, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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KANSAS STORAGE PURCHASED 

HIAWATHA, KANSAS The 
building and grain storage of the 
former Thomson Soya Mill here have 
been sold to the Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 
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Christopher & Co., $4,389.55; Cero- 
phyl Laboratories, $3,378.40; New 
Era Milling Co., $4,263; Security Mill- 
ing Co., $3,413.96. 

Numerous flood suits also have 
been filed against the U.S. govern- 
ment in U.S. District Court in Kansas 
City. The suits allege that the Corps 
of Engineers and the Weather Bureau 
disseminated false information by say- 
ing at the time that the Kansas River 
would not overflow its banks. 

The deadline for filing suits under 
the statute of limitations expired 
July 13. Among the new suits filed 
just before the deadline were an ac- 
tion for $500,000 by the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., $800,- 
000 by the Rodney Milling Co., one 
for $44,000 by the Blacker Milling & 
Grain Co., and another for $65,000 
by the Feeders Supply & Mfg. Co. 

Other suits filed against the U. S. 
government were: Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., $1,565,000; Kelso Feed Co., 
$30,710.48; Nutrena Mills, Inc., $231,- 
372.24; Independent Bag Co., $30,000; 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
in the southern region and will maintain his office at New = $750,000. 

Orleans. He has been with the firm for 15 years and has The plaintiffs are firms whose 
been manager of the New Orleans branch since 1944. properties were damaged by _ the 
The western regional sales manager is J. A. Brewster, flood. 

manager of the Portland branch. He has been with the ¥ Y¥ 

firm for 30 years, beginning in Toledo, Ohio, as a sales- 
man, In addition to handling their new duties, the men 
will continue in their present capacities as branch man- 





J. P. Grady J. H. Counce J. A. Brewster 


REGIONAL SALES DIRECTORS—Three new regional 
sales directors for the Chase Bag Co. have been appoint- 
ed, according to W. N. Brock, general sales manager. 
The appointments were effective July 1. J. P. Grady is 
eastern regional sales director, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. He has been with the Chase organization 
for 15 years, starting in the promotion department of the 
general sales office, and has been manager of the Phila- 





Grain Firm Sued 
TOPEKA, KANSAS The C-G 


delphia branch since 1949. J. H. Counce will direct sales 


agers. 





415,474,853 ]Bu. 
Corn Put Under | 
Price Support 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported July 9 
that farmers put 415,474,853 bu. of 
1952-crop corn under Commodity 
Credit Corp. price support. This com- 
pares with a total of only 26,262,776 
bu. of the 1951 crop, and the high 
record total of 551,000,000 bu. of the 
1948 crop 

Price support availability for the 
1952 crop ended on May 31, 1953, but 
the USDA had announced in April a 
“reseal” program to enable farmers 
to obtain a one-year extension of 
loans, and to convert purchase agree- 
ments into corn loans for the ex- 
tended period. The “reseal’” program 
is designed to encourage farmers to 
keep price-support corn on the farms, 
where it is ultimately used, instead 
ot delivering the grain to CCC. 

Reseal Provisions 

The extended loans will be carried 
through July 31, 1954, or earlier on 
demand by the CCC. Farmers who 
“reseal” will receive a storage pay- 
ment for the extended period on corn 
that is delivered to CCC at the end of 
the “reseal” period. For the full “re- 
seal” period the storage payment will 
be 13¢ bu. 

The 415,474,853 bushels of 1952- 
crop corn put under price support con- 
sisted of 306,094,425 bu. under farm- 
storage loans, 1,685,022 bu. under 
warehouse-storage loans, and 107,- 
695,406 bu. under purchase agree- 
ment. Of the support total, 170,163,- 
945 bu. were in Iowa, 77,737,640 in 
Illinois, 55,242,428 in Nebraska and 
40,479,900 in Minnesota. 

With the approximately 415 mil- 
lion bushels of 1952-crop corn under 
supports, plus the inventory of earlier- 
crop corn, CCC currently owns or 
controls more than 660 million bush- 
els of the corn supply. With a new 


3.3-billion-bushel crop in prospect, 
there is a potential supply of corn 
as of Sept. 30 of 3.5 billion bushels, 
based on a liberal fourth-quarter dis- 
appearance allowance of 500 million 
bushels. This would be a total ex- 
ceeded only four times in the last 25 
years. 

Purchase agreements were heavier 
than last year percentage-wise. This 
year purchase agreements amount to 
roughly one fourth of the government 
price support account. Last year they 
amounted to only one-twentieth of 
the relatively small support total. 
The purchase agreement percentage 
is heaviest in Illinois, where about 
half of the support tota! is in the 
purchase agreement category. 
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AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
BUYS KANSAS CITY SITE 


KANSAS CITY-—The American 
Bakeries Co., bakers of Taystee 
bread and Grennan Cook Book cakes, 
has announced the purchase of a 
5-year-old building in North Kansas 
City for consolidation of its baking 
operations here. The building was 
erected in 1948 on Burlington Ave., 
at Twenty-third St. 

Possession of the 80,000-sq. ft 
building is expected in September, 
and the combined baking operations 
now at 711 Virginia Ave. (Taystee), 
and 1111 Virginia (Grennan) will be 
started in North Kansas City earls 
next year. 

It is understood that more than 
$500,000 was paid for the property) 
The 200 by 400-ft., 1-story building 
is entirely air-conditioned, 

Until several weeks ago American 
Bakeries was the Purity Bakeries 
Corp. Tom Dalton is manager of the 
Taystee division here. C. H. Loyd is 
Grennan cake division manager. Com- 
menting on the proposed shift to 
North Kansas City, the two officials 
said in a joint statement: “The new 
building and location offer several! 
advantages to the company. Acquisi- 
tion of the property will permit the 
bakery to combine bread and cake 
production under one roof and give 
the company much greater produc- 
tion capacity.”’ 





Court Decides in 
Favor of Railroad 


in Flood Loss Suit 


KANSAS CITY—The first appel- 
late court decision concerning rail- 
road liability for damage or destruc- 
tion of freight by the Kansas River 
flood of July, 1951, was handed down 
in San Antonio, Texas, recently in 
favor of the railroad. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
in an opinion written by Associate 
Justice James R. Norvell, found that 
the flood was an act of God and that 
the carrier was not liable for damage 
caused thereby. The decision reversed 
a lower court jury verdict in Kansas 
City which held that the railroad 
was negligent. 

The decision was in an action 
brought to recover $9,000, represent- 
ing the value of 23 steers which died 
in the Kansas City stockyards dur- 
ing the flood. The steers were shipped 
by the Roeglein Provision Co. on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. The 
shipment left Omaha for San Antonio 
via Kansas City. After the shipment 
moved through Kansas City, the rail- 
road right-of-way was washed out, 
and the cattle were unloaded at the 
Kansas City stockyards. They were 
not reloaded before the yards were 
flooded. 

The appeals court ruled that the 
railroad was not negligent in handling 
the shipment 


May Have Bearing 

Many suits ‘or recovery have been 
filed against railroads by grain firms 
and flour mills involving shipments 
of grain calicht in the flood. The 
Texas decision may have a_ bearing 
on these suits 

Among suits filed against railroads 
and forwal companies for dam- 
age to me ndise in transit were 
the followit “argill, Inc., $3,497.58: 
Mid-Contin« Grain Co., $3,640.09: 
Internationa! Milling Co., $9,257.75: 
Norris Grain Co., $4,875; Cargill, Inc.. 
$17,762.99; Interstate Grain Corp., 
$8,803; Cargill, Inc., $4,569.42: B. Cc. 


Grain Co., Topeka, was named de- 
fendant in 27 lawsuits filed July 8 in 
Shawnee County, Kansas, District 
Court by 32 plaintiffs seeking $20,783 
for damage to wheat in storage at 
the grain company’s elevator during 
the 1951 Kansas River flood. 

Warren W. Shaw, an attorney for 
the plaintiffs, said that the basis for 
the claims was that the company 
was negligent in failure to act. Mr. 
Shaw pointed out that the company 
ordinarily would not be held liable 
for an act of God such as a flood, ac- 
cording to well established legal prec- 
edent originating after the 1903 flood. 
However, he said that while there 
was no ample flood warning in 1903, 
the present suits allege that there was 
sufficient warning in 1951 to enable 
the company to act and _ prevent 
damage to stored grain. 
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NOLDE BROS., RICHMOND, 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


RICHMOND, VA. —Henry A. 
Nolde has been named president of 
Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmond., Va., 
succeeding H. William Nolde, who be- 
comes chairman of the board. 

“August H. Nolde, formerly vice 
president, secretary and _ treasurer, 
was named vice chairman of the 
board. George F. Nolde was elected 
executive vice president and treas- 
urer of the company, and five other 
new officers and three directors were 
named in a complete reorganization 
move. 

H. William, 81, and August H., 75, 
are the two surviving members of 
the four-brother team which began 
operating the bakery founded in 1892. 

Today the firm grosses more than 
$6 million a year, operating plants in 
Richmond, Norfolk and a new $1,250,- 
000 establishment in Petersburg. 

Other new officers are J. Arthur 
Nolde, manager of the Petersburg 
plant, vice president; Frederick W. 
Nolde, vice president; A. R. Bowles, 
Jr., secretary and general counsel; 
F. Rudolph Nolde, assistant treasurer, 
and Carl W. Nolde, assistant secre- 
tary. 

New board members are Mr. 
Bowles, an attorney; Carlisle B. Da- 
vis, vice president of State Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., and James E. Gal- 
leher, president of Galleher & Co., 
Inc. 


| 
| 
| 
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in Aid Cargo 


WASHINGTON— Moving in the in- 
ternational political arena last week 
the Eisenhower administration of- 
fered a $15 million aid program to 
eastern Germany without waiting for 
formal congressional legislation. Mu- 
tual Security Administration funds 
are being used for such staple com- 
modities as flour, lard and vegetable 
oils. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, said 
that the first relief cargo for eastern 
Germany scheduled to move from 
New York July 16 will include ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons of wheat flour. 

The 72% extraction of flour, sup- 
plied by Buffalo mills, was purchased 
at around $8.50 ewt., packed in 5-lb. 
papers and cartons, delivered New 
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2,000 Tons of Flour Included 


to East Germany 


York. 
According to Mr. Fakler this emer- 
gency call on the milling industry 


for extraordinary delivery at New 
York made it necessary that this flour 
be obtained from eastern mill facili- 
ties since interior mills could not de- 
liver at New York in the time in- 
volved. 

Mr. Fakler said that he has con- 
firmation of future orders of flour for 
the German relief account that will 
be filled from mills generally through- 
out the U.S. 

The first shipment of aid will ap- 
proximate only 4,500 tons of all types 
of food. MSA officials say that fur- 
ther aid shipments will depend gen- 
erally on the attitude of the con- 
trol officials in eastern Germany. 





Huge Ground Storage Site 
Being Built by Burrus Mills 


KANSAS CITY— Burrus Mills, Inc., 
is establishing a ground storage 
project for wheat and other grains at 
St. Joseph, Mo. The project will be 
of a size to accommodate several 
million bushels of grain and will cen- 
ter around a conventional elevator 
headhouse for loading and unloading 
boxcars. 

The handling facilities are now un- 
der construction and are expected to 
be in operation by the end of July. 
The transfer house is scheduled to 
be completed by July 18. 

The project will serve primarily as 
a transfer point where wheat and 
other grains can be stored tem- 
porarily on the surface of the ground, 
pending eventual movement to other 
points. A similar type of storage has 
been used successfully in Texas on a 
small scale and it has been found that 
the grain holds its quality well under 
such storage conditions for three or 
four months. 

The facilities at St. Joseph will be 
operated in connection with the firm’s 
big Santa Fe elevator in Kansas City, 
which has a capacity of 10,250,000 bu. 

12-Acre Site 

The St. Joseph storage site com- 
prises 12 acres and is adjacent to the 
Burlington grain elevator in an in- 
dustrial area south of the city. The 
land is flat and will be served by a 
railroad spur which will run through 
the storage area and which will be 
in the form of a loop to facilitate 
easy car movement. Cars will be un- 
loaded into a conventional concrete 
grain elevator pit 30x40x26 ft. deep 
and the grain will be distributed 
through the headhouse on a conven- 
tional elevator belt to a pneumatic 
distribution and pickup system. This 
equipment, similar to that used for 
pneumatic unloading of railroad cars, 
barges, ships, etc., will distribute the 
grain to desired points in the ground 
storage area. This distribution sys- 
tem then can be reversed in direction 
to pick up the grain and return it to 
the headhouse for outshipment. 

70-Foot Piles 

The grain probably will be piled 
to a height to 70-80 feet in some in- 
stances and the area is large enough 
to segregate grades and types as de- 
sired. Probably grain would not be 
held on the ground for more than 30 
to 60 days in most instances, although 
it could be kept longer based on past 
experience with this type of storage. 


In case of heavy rainfall, the stor- 
age area could be diked for greater 
protection against any surface water 
movement. 

The cost of the project will be 
about $90,000, J. P. Burrus, president 
of the company, said. Of this amount 
only $30,000 will be invested in fixed 
underground installations and the re- 
mainder of $60,000 represents cost 
of the headhouse which is of bolted 
construction and which is movable. 
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Storage Pinch 
in Soft Wheat 
Area Indicated 


WASHINGTON ~— The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture's July crop 
report, including statistics on last 
year’s grain remaining on farms, in- 
dicates that it may be difficult to 
find cover for the big soft red wheat 
crop now being harvested. 

The outturn of this type of wheat 
is estimated at about 223 million 
bushels, about 25 million more than 
harvested last year. Red wheat stocks 
on farms in the central states total 
about 8 million bushels, compared 
with 4 million a year ago 

At the same time, soybean stocks 
on farms in these states are consider- 
ably larger than a year ago—about 
11 million bushels as compared with 
about 2 million. Also, oats in farm 
storage in this area are down only 
slightly. 

This indicates, observers say, that 
unless there has been a sharp in- 
crease in farm and country elevator 
storage, the soft red wheat crop may 
have difficulty in finding a storage 
home, despite the availability of loans 
on wheat placed in temporary facili- 
ties. 
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OMAR, INC., INAUGURATES 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


OMAHA—Omar, Inc., 36-year-old 
Midwest baker and manufacturer of 
other quality food products, is ‘“go- 
ing national’ this month. This is 
Omar’s first entry into the national 
market. Distribution will be done ex- 
clusively through food brokers, ac- 


cording to the announcement by W. J. 
Coad, Jr., president. 

Omar food products now available 
to the trade are deluxe fruit cake, 
Omar cookies, plum pudding, date 
roll and Omar fruit roll dessert. Many 
additional fine quality products will 
be added to the line as soon as they 
are released for national distribution, 
Mr. Coad says. 

C. L. Schroeder has been appoint- 
ed sales manager for the firm's new 
specialty products division with gen- 
eral offices in Omaha. Mr. Schroeder 
was formerly vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the McLaugh- 
lin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., sales manager Knapp Mon- 
arch Co., St. Louis, and sales man- 
ager, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. 

Omar's advertising program in the 
central states runs about *4 million 
dollars annually. The firm makes ex- 
tensive use of radio, TV, newspaper 
and direct consumer advertising. 

Under the national distribution and 
expansion program, Omar will ente1 
into contracts for local cooperative 
advertising in newspapers, TV and 
radio. Omar will also provide store 
demonstrators for dealers and Omar 
brokers will do detail work among 
retailers to secure distribution for 
jobbers. 

Howard H. Gasaway, district man- 


ager for Omar at Peoria, Ill., has 
been named to succeed Robert H. 


Hoffman as Omar's district manager 
at Omaha. Mr. Hoffman was trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee June 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gasaway return to 
Omaha after a three and a half year 


absence. Mr. Gasaway joined the 
Omar organization in September, 
1947. From then until November, 


1949, he was director of sales re- 
search in Omar’s general offices in 
Omaha. He became manager of 
Omar's Peoria district when the Oma- 
ha company purchased a bakery plant 
there in 1949. 


Leo M. Hollingsworth of Indian- 
apolis has been named to succeed 
Walter R. Atwood as district sales 


manager for Omar at Milwaukee. Mr. 
Hollingsworth, a former branch man- 
ager in the Milwaukee district, has 
been assistant sales manager for 
Omar at Indianapolis since May, 1950. 

Stanley Farley of Indianapolis has 
been promoted to assistant sales man- 
ager for Omar's Indianapolis district. 
He has been manager of Omar's West 
Indianapolis branch since July, 1951. 
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Favorable Weather 
Checks Rust Alarm 
to Some Extent 


Some increase in the occurrence of 
stem rust was reported last week, but 
favorable weather has prevented this 
increase from being alarming, the 
Peavey Elevators crop report for the 
week ending July 11 states. 

The Occident Elevator report notes 
that reports from its country sta- 
tions, with very few exceptions, are 
not too apprehensive of rust at the 
moment. It points out that more 
weather like that of the past week is 
needed to help prevent the spread of 
black rust spores. 

Temperatures went into the 90's to- 
ward the end of the week, but on the 
whole temperatures were favorable, 
Occident reports. There were scat- 
tered showers but no general rains, 
and some points which did not re- 
ceive the recent excessive moisture 
now are in need of rain. 

Peavey's bulletin says that in the 
northern districts in North Dakota 
about half of the crop is now headed. 
Stands of grain are quite heavy, and 
the crop continued to make a satis- 
factory advance toward harvest. 


Cool Weather Helps 

In Canada variable rains and cool 
weather were experienced in the 
early part of the week in all prov- 
inces, and hail was reported from the 
foothills in Alberta to the eastern 
fringe of agriculture in Manitoba 
Damage ranged from very light to 
severe with heaviest losses in Alberta. 

Rust progress has been retarded 
by the cool weather and, while stem 
rust can be found in any field from 
the Red River Valley west to Bran- 
don, officials of the Winnipeg Labora- 
tory of Plant Pathology claim that it 
frequently takes a search from 5 
to 10 minutes to find it. The first 
stem rust on barley in Manitoba was 
found 20 miles south of Winnipeg 
July 9. While no stem rust is show- 
ing on oats, crown rust is becoming 
common in the vicinity of Winnipeg. 
There is generally less leaf rust on 
wheat than at this time last year but 
the prevalence of stem rust is about 
the same as a year ago, according to 
laboratory officials. 





Broker 33 Years 





Chicago Flour Group Names 
Osear F. Greiner“Honor Man” 


CHICAGO-—Oscar F. Greiner, Chi- 
cago flour broker, received a tribute 
and special award as the honor man 
of the year at the 28th annual outing 
of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors at the Rolling Green 
Country Club, Arlington Heights, IIl., 
July 9. 

rhe tribute was read and the pres- 
entation of a handsome suitcase was 
made by Lloyd R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Inc. In making the award, Mr. 
Merrill cited Mr. Greiner as earning 
a place of distinction in the indus- 
tr, by long years of faithful service. 

\s a part of Mr. Greiner's record, 
he has represented the Springfield 
Milling Corp., Springfield, Minn., for 
33 vears; Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis., for 25 years, and Charles 
A. Krause, Milwaukee, for close to 
20 years. 

The presentation was made at the 


dinner following a full day of festivi- 
ties, including golf, horseshoes, cards 
and other activities in which about 
60 persons participated. Presiding at 
the dinner was Harry W. Larsen, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., presi- 
dent of the group. 

A long list of prizes was awarded 
following the dinner. Making the 
awards was Ward W. Miller, Sheri- 
dan Flouring Mills, Inc., chairman 
of the program committee. 

The top golf prize of the day went 
to N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., who shot a low net of 67. Robert 
F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., 
walked off with top honors in the 
special blind bogey run before noon. 
2at Alamo, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., won 
the horseshoe pitching contest for the 
third year in a row. Twenty-nine 


prizes were awarded. 
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Proposal for Part in Drouth Aid 


WASHINGTON — The fate of the 
feed industry proposal to participate 
in the government's drouth aid pro- 
gram in the Southwest has been con- 
sidered by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. board of directors, but no for- 
mal action has been taken by the 
board. 

The proposal, made early last week 
at a meeting with U. S. Department 
of Agriculture officials, now is in the 
hands of a committee headed by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration director, Howard Gordon, and 
PMA consultant Ellwood Chase. 

Consideration of the feed industry 
proposition will be qualified by final 
conditions of eligibility for disaster 
aid yet to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who will be 
unable to act until Congress comes to 
an agreement on provisions of a broad 
drouth disaster aid bill. 

Basically what the feed industry 
has proposed to the government is an 
inventory replacement operation 
whereby the industry would make 
ava lable its usual branded formula 
feeds to reflect lower prices of CCC 
ingredients. (The Northwestern 
Miller, July 7.) 

The industry has given oral assur- 
ance to the government that it would 
reflect the concessionary ingredient 
prices in its feeds and that it would 
limit sales to only those cattlemen 
and farmers who were given a cer- 
tificate of eligibility with which they 
could obtain the branded feeds priced 
on the basis of the CCC ingredients. 
Through the certificate surrender, 
CCC would have an automatic check 
on distribution of the ingredients 
through feed companies. 

Top PMA officials expressed sym- 
pathy with the aims of the feed in- 
dustry proposal, but there is “many a 
slip betwixt the cup and the lip.” This 
eligibility thing could be the grounds 
on which PMA could reject the feed 
industry proposition. 

Feed industry spokesmen say the 
industry proposal is foolproof—that 
it would take out of the hands of the 
government the problems of distribu- 
tion of the feed ingredients and put 
into the hands of cattlemen balanced 
adequate rations which will fully re- 
flect the reduced price offer of the 
government for its ingredients. 

Some industry men say the indus- 
try participation issue will be a test 
of the sincerity of the new USDA 
administration concerning statements 
in behalf of turning the business of 
agricultural commodities back to the 
trade. 

Credit Legislation 

Late last week both houses of Con- 
gress passed their bills authorizing 
a big loan program to aid farmers in 
the drouth area. Differences in the 
two bills were to be ironed out in 
conference. 

Both measures would provide for 
economic disaster loans available to 
farmers and stockmen in any disas- 
ter area “for any agricultural pur- 
pose.’ Also, both bills would provide 
for special livestock loans starting at 
$2,500 and running to $50,000 and up 
for livestock producers temporarily 
unable to get credit from local banks 
but who are seen as having a reason- 
able chance of working out their diffi- 
culties. 

The Senate specifically limited the 
livestock loans to producers of cattle, 
goats and sheep, but the House speci- 
fied “established ranchers and live- 
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USDA Studies Feed Industry’s 








CLOUD-SEEDING SUCCESS 
AT DALLAS REPORTED 


DALLAS—Good success in seeding 
clouds with silver iodide is reported 
from experiments conducted here in 
an effort to break up the drouth. The 
tests have been carried out under the 
supervision of Dr. Irving P. Krick, 
former head of California Institute of 
Technology meteorology department 
and the weather expert of the Nor- 
mandy invasion during World War II. 
The city of Dallas paid Dr. Krick 
$36,505 under a six-month contract. 
From Jan, 1 to June 1 the cloud-seed- 
ing operations increased Lake Dallas 
water by 363%, or from 22,200 acre 
feet to 102,800 acre feet. Neighboring 
water bodies decreased during this 
period, including the 5% loss at Ft. 
Worth’s Eagle Mountain Lake and 
Lake Wichita Falls loss of 22%. 
Twelve silver iodide generators were 
operated for a period of 869 hours and 
45 minutes. Good results were ob- 
tained in the face of the fact that 
there were only 22 good seeding days 
during this six months. 





stock producers.” Both houses speci- 
fied that operators of feed lots would 
not be eligible for these loans. 

The major difference between the 
two bills is a House provision for 
emergency feed and seed aid in dis- 
aster areas. The Senate eliminated 
this provision, and it was said that 
present law provides sufficient au- 
thority for such aid. It had been pro- 
posed that livestock feed and seed at 
reasonable prices be authorized for 
distribution by USDA, with the pro- 
vision that where it was found ad- 
visable, repayment could be waived 
in whole or in part. 

Meanwhile, corn and oats from 
the Midwest are on the way to the 
relief of drouth-stricken farmers and 
ranchers in Oklahoma and Texas, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 








FISHER DISPLAY—Shown here is 
one of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co.’s 


product displays—a “Catch of the 
Season” arrangement using a fish net 
and iridescent fish. The display will 
be available to dealers as part of a 
summer point-of-purchase promotion 
of Fisher’s packaged products, includ- 
ing pancake mix, Biskit Mix, Zoom 
cereal and other products. A pyra- 
midal arrangement at left center is a 
turntable display. The display takes 
account of an increasing trend in 
male shopping, officials said. 


announced. Orders for nearly 500,- 
000 bu. corn and 220,000 bu. oats were 
placed by farmers in the drouth area 
during the first week of July, and 
shipments were being made as rap- 
idly as railroad cars were available, 
USDA said. 

The grain comes out of stocks ac- 
quired by the USDA through its 
price support programs, and is be- 
ing sold to farmers in the drouth 
area at reduced prices, under the 
relief program announced by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower late in June. Corn is 
being sold at $1 bu. and oats at 50¢. 
Railroads have reduced their freight 
rates by half on the drouth-relief 
commodities. 

The Kansas City Commodity Of- 
fice of the Production & Marketing 
Administration, which is supplying 
the corn, reports that the early ship- 
ments were made from Nebraska 
grain elevators. The Chicago Com- 
modity Office, responsible for sup- 
plying oats ordered, reported that 
the first shipments were made from 
large grain terminal elevators in the 
Chicago area, followed closely by 
shipments from country warehouses 
in Iowa. 

Cottonseed meal and pellets also 
have been made available at the 
price of $35 ton, through the New 
Orleans Commodity Office, and 7,000 
tons were shipped during the first 
week of July. 

Parts of six states have been desig- 
nated as disaster areas because of 
the drouth, and farmers in those 
areas in need of feed to maintain 
their basic herds of livestock are 
eligible to receive government aid, 
including credit and reduced prices 
on feed. The designated areas are 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Kansas. 

An official petition seeking federal 
relief for drouth-stricken Ozark coun- 
ties in the state of Missouri was sent 
to Washington July 7 by Gov. Phil 
Donnelly. The telegram sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urged that 43 coun- 
ties be designated disaster areas elig- 
ible for federal aid and assistance. 

The American Dehydrators Assn. 
July 2 wired H. C. Barron, chairman 
of Western Railroads Traffic Execu- 
tives Committee, Chicago, requesting 
that dehydrated alfalfa products be 
added to the list of feed commodities 
designated for reduced freight rates 
on shipments into specified drouth 
areas of the Southwest. 

Mr. Barron previously had an- 
nounced rate reductions effective im- 
mediately on seven feed commodities 
when shipped on government order, 
including corn, oats, feed wheat, bran, 
soybean oil meal and cake, cotton- 
seed oil meal and cake and hay. 


BREA 
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COTTONSEED PACKAGE DEAL 
ANNOUNCED BY GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced a “package” plan for pur- 
chase of cottonseed products to im- 
plement its cottonseed price support 
program. The plan is similar to the 
one in efte t for the past two years, 





although rate of support is 75% 
of parity the current crop rather 
than 90° in the past. 

USDA >iflcials hope that the low- 
er rate «. support will prevent the 
heavy accumulations of cottonseed 
product sto:ks as was the case un- 
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der the 1952 program. The 90% sup- 
port rate allegedly pegged prices of 
cottonseed products too high in rela- 
tion to soybean products, and as a 
result USDA acquired huge stocks 
of oil, meal and linters. 

The minimum loan rate to grow- 
ers for cottonseed this year will be 
$54.50 ton, while the government will 
purchase the seed at $50.50 ton. The 
package purchase program is nec- 
essary, Officials say, because cotton- 
seed cannot be stored over long pe- 
riods of time. 

Crushers participating in the pro- 
gram must pay to participating gin- 
ners not less than $54.50 ton for 
basis grade (100) cottonseed, f.o.b. 
gin point, with specified premiums 
and discounts for other grades. The 
program stipulates that for each ton 
of eligible cottonseed purchased by 
a crusher, Commodity Credit Corp. 
will offer to buy certain quantities of 
crude cottonseed oil, 41% protein 
sized cake or meal, and linters as a 
combination “package.” 

The program also stipulates the 
crusher may tender products to CCC, 
conditioned upon the immediate re- 
purchase from CCC of cake or meal 
at the current market price as de- 
termined by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Also, CCC may 
at its option purchase slab cake or 
cottonseed flakes and chips, or re- 
quire delivery of these products in 
place of sized cake or meal, at no 
discount from the base price speci- 
fied above. 
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Missouri Mill 
to Be Converted 
to Feed Plant 


JACKSON, MO.—A group of busi- 
nessmen in this area has purchased 
the property of the Cape County 
Milling Co., Jackson, from the estate 
of the late R. M. McCombs and J. R. 
Bowman. The mill has not been oper- 
ating for more than a year. 

The new owners do not intend to 
produce flour, but will do custom 
grinding of feed and operate the 
150,000-bu. elevator for grain storage. 
The grain tanks were empty at the 
time of sale, but will be used to store 
government wheat under loan. 

The new owners are H. N. Gill, 
Blytheville, Ark., president of the new 
company; C. L. Coon, Jr., Parma, 
Mo., vice president, and Tull Johnson, 
Joiner, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 

One of the historic flour milling 
firms of the nation, the Cape County 
concern traces its origin back 154 
years to the founding of the still ex- 
istent mill at nearby Bufordville, Mo. 
In 1799, Col. George Frederick Bol- 
linger of South Carolina, who received 
a Spanish land grant, erected a small 
mill in the town of Bufordville. Part 
of the original mill and the mill dam 
still stand, although the plant was 
rebuilt after the Civil War. 

The Bufordville mill was one of 
three which were combined under one 
management in 1895 under the name 
of the Cape County Milling Co. The 
other plants were at Jackson and 
Oak Ridge, Mo. The latter plant has 
not been operated for many years, 
but the Jackson plant was expanded 
to a capacity of 2,000 sacks daily. 

The Bufordville mill, which is not 
included in the sale, was operated 
until a few years ago and the ma- 
chinery in the plant is intact. The 
mill, with a colorful old covered 
bridge passing over the mill pond, is 
a historic sight in southeastern Mis- 
souri. Efforts are being made to in- 
terest the state park board in buying 
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it as the central point of interest 
for a state park. 

Besides its long commercial rec- 
ord, the Cape County Milling Co. 
has another historic interest. The 
first experimental flour bleaching de- 
vice was installed in the company’s 
plant at Jackson and the mill was 
the first to produce a bleached flour. 

Ruddle M. McCombs, president and 
general manager of the firm since its 
incorporation in 1895, died in May, 
1952, at the age of 82. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHICAGO BOARD ISSUES 
SERIES OF INTERVIEWS 

CHICAGO — The 1953 edition of 
“The Farmer and the Market Place” 
will be completed and distributed in 
the next two weeks, announces the 
Chicago Board of Trade. This edition 
consists of a series of 12 five-minute 
interviews with persons interested in 
the agricultural field, which are re- 
corded and distributed to 600 radio 
stations, college educational stations 
and to the National 4-H and Future 
Farmers of America. 

The series is a public service fea- 
ture and is the most constructive and 
valuable that has been done, 
says Henry Wolf, chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Ex- 
change. The series was prepared by 
Mel Galliart, Chicago public relations 
man, 

Interviews include talks with Sam 
Schneider, past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio Farm Di- 
rectors; William H. Davidson, farmer, 





series 


Stanwood, Iowa; a woman wheat 
farmer; the national soybean king; 


the corn king; the “star farmer of 
America,” and others. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


NEW YORK MILLERS’ GROUP 
WILL MEET AT JAMESTOWN 


Lire—— 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—-The Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. will 
hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel Jamestown, Aug. 25-26. The 


first day will be entirely relaxation, 
with golf scheduled at the Chautau- 
qua Golf Club in the afternoon and 
a baseball game in the evening as 
guests of the Ames-Burns Co. and the 
Wilber Feed Co. 

On the second day the annual busi- 
ness meeting will be followed in the 
afternoon by a talk by Dr. E. I. 
Robertson, director of nutrition for 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa., who will illustrate his talk on 
recent developments in the nutrition 
of farm animals with unique visual 
aids. Luncheon speaker will be Prof. 
James L. Hayes, economics professor 
at St. Bonaventure University and 
in the afternoon E. C. Holcombe, Bor- 
den Co., will talk on merchandising. 
Banquet speaker will be Dr. David H. 
Read, chaplain of the University of 
Edinburgh, speaking on “How It 
Looks from Scotland.” 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


$400,000 TEXAS MILL FIRE 

HAMILTON, TEXAS-—A spectac- 
ular fire roared through the Ham- 
ilton Mill & Elevator Co. building 
here, causing damage estimated by 
Sid Wieser, manager of the firm 
at $400,000. The fire destroyed the 
mill and a grain warehouse. A feed 
warehouse was heavily damaged. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 
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Fe—— 


side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 
June June Juls July 
2 27 10 
I e mills 28,111 oy ie 052 *22.080 


+Rev 


*Four mills or less 
vious week 


ised from pre- 
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Cattlemen Urged 
to Go Slow on 
Liquidation 


WASHINGTON—While the govern- 
ment and private industry took fur- 
ther steps last week to stabilize beef 
prices, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, urged farmers and cat- 
tlemen to go slow on liquidation in an 
apparent effort to halt “panic” sell- 
ing of their stock. 

Secretary Benson asked farmers to 
consider carefully their long range 
plans in relation to the outlook for 
cattle. By rushing cattle to market 
which they could hold they may be 
unnecessarily cutting their income, 
he said. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture stepped up its pur- 
chase program of beef buying in an 
effort to bolster prices, and a meat 
and food industry committee an- 
nounced plans to launch a program to 
stimulate sales of beef. 

Big marketings to date this year 
have wiped out more of the backlog 
of cattle on farms than producers 
realize, the secretary said. In the first 
six months, 3% million more cattle 
and calves were moved to slaughter 
than at the same time last year. 

“In the past when the cattle in- 
dustry began to sell off its large in- 
ventories it went too far. I would not 
like to see this happen again in the 
mistaken belief that supplies of beef 
are limitless and the price outlook 
hopeless.” 

BAE Appraisal 

While admitting that prices such 
as those of the last few years will not 
return soon, the secretary called at- 
tention to the most recent reports of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics which set forth this appraisal 
of the situation: 

The cattle cycle has moved up 
earlier than previously was expected. 
A record volume of cattle moving to 
slaughter since February is bringing 
the cyclical expansion in cattle pro- 
duction close to a halt. At most, num- 
bers on farms at the end of the year 
will be only a little larger than at the 
beginning, and they might be no 
larger. 

Supplies of beef for consumers will 
continue high the next few years but 
probably will increase no further. 
This offers promise that cattle prices 
will show more stability in the next 
year or two than previously seemed 
likely, provided demand for meat 
stays strong. 

Slaughter of fed cattle will taper 
off in the months just ahead, but 
slaughter of grass cattle will increase 
seasonally. 

Some seasonal increase in prices of 
fed cattle seems in view as market- 
ings of this class decline. Prices of 
grass cattle are now seasonally low 
and may continue comparatively low, 
while perhaps varying from week to 
week. 

Secretary Benson went on to say 
that some farmers with pasture and 
feed consider this a time to buy, 
rather than to sell cattle. Some will 
buy feeders now instead of waiting 
until fall and get grass gains that 
will cheapen them. 

“Unfortunate farmers and livestock 
men in the drouth areas are being 
forced to sell cattle—especially where 
water is no longer available,’ said 
Secretary Benson. “This does not ap- 
ply to farmers with good pastures 
and lots of hay and feed. Such for- 
tunate farmers should study the situ- 
ation carefully before sacrificing cat- 








tle on the present distressed market. 
Rains and good fall and winter pas- 
tures may bring a reverse in the pres- 
ent situation.” 

Markets are already responding to 
the measures being taken by the gov- 
ernment to bring relief to drouth 
stricken areas and to cattlemen, 
USDA says. 

The USDA last week bought 5,250,- 
000 lb. of beef for about $1.9 million 
under its program designed to bolster 
cattle prices in the drouth-stricken 
Southwest. Included in the purchases 
were 4,562,500 Ib. of canned beef and 
gravy for about 37¢ lb. and 688,000 
lb. of ground beef at about 35¢ lb. 
The beef will be distributed through 
the school lunch program and other 
non-profit outlets. 

Since April, USDA has _ bought 
17,068,500 lb. of beef under its sur- 
plus programs. Recently the agency 
announced it would step up the rate 
of buying in an effort to prevent cat- 
tle prices in drouth areas from fall- 
ing to disastrous levels. It plans to 
purchase at the rate of about 10 
million pounds a week, with buying 
extending over the next 20 weeks. 

This will provide an outlet for 
700,000 to 1 million head of cattle 
under this program, USDA said. In 
addition to these purchases with Sec. 
32 funds, USDA will resume carcass 
beef buying soon for export to Greece. 

Steps to boost beef consumption 
were outlined last week at a meeting 
in Washington of food distributors, 
meat packers and public eating estab- 
lishments. One of the main objectives 
of the campaign is to move the ex- 
pected large supplies of beef through 
regular marketing channels in an ef- 
fort to stabilize the livestock market. 





C. R. Lockard 


SPROUT-WALDRON APPOINT- 
MENT—C. R. Lockard has been ap- 
pointed manager of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Ine., of California, Oakland, 
according to H. J. Alsted, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the parent 
company, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa. Mr. Lockard was for- 
merly home office sales manager at 
Muncy. He has been with the com- 
pany for more than 40 years. As part 
of his new duties, he will supervise an 
expanded warehouse which stocks 
spare parts as well as complete ma- 
chines. Leonard Thompson will con- 
tinue to represent the company in the 
Pacific Northwest, while Rex Wagner 
will continue in southern California 
and Los Angeles. Northern California, 
formerly covered by J. C. Hunter, has 
been assigned to Donn Doerr, who 
has been attached to the Oakland of- 
fice in a technical capacity for the 
past four years. 





Canadian Mills 
Maintain High 
Production Rate 


TORON T O—The production of 
flour in Canada, reported by the of- 
ficial statistical bureau for May, 
1953, at 2,157,213 bbl. showed a rise 
from the April offtake of 1,915,482 
bbl. despite a partial shutdown in 
two important milling centers, Saska- 
toon and Peterborough, as a result of 
labor difficulties. Involved are the two 
mills of the Quaker Oats Co. of Cana- 
da, Ltd., with a total production po- 
tential of 6,000 bbl. bases 24 hours. 

The production for the first 10 
months of the current crop year is 
now leading last year’s figure by 
more than 1 million barrels, the 
figures being 19,998,477 bbl. and 18,- 
826,161 bbl. respectively. 

Mills reporting operations in May, 
1953, averaged 93.4% of their com- 
bined rated capacity, the highest re- 
corded since October, 1947. Their ca- 
pacity was 92,335 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period compared with a ca- 
pacity of 97,609 bbl. for the same 
number of days reported in April 
when production was set at 78.5%. 

Figures provided in respect of On- 
tario winter wheat flour also dis- 
closed an improvement in comparison 
with last year, the offtake for the first 
10 months of the current season being 
returned at 955,201 bbl. against 886,- 
362 bbl. May production, at 79,592 
bbl. was slightly higher than the pro- 
duction of 75,955 bbl. in May, 1952. 

Export shipments of flour for the 
period August-May are also leading 
those of a year ago, the current off- 
take being 10,179,898 bbl. as opposed 
to 8,969,438 bbl. Of this U. K. has 
taken 3,806,759 bbl. against 3,190,653 
bbl. at the same time last year. Other 
big buyers, showing an improvement 
over last year’s sales, are Egypt with 
an offtake of 1,327,483 bbl. against 
43,904 bbl. the Philippine Islands 
with 959,104 against 815,879 bbl. and 
the Lebanon with 659,938 bbl. against 
221,159 bbl. 

The effect of strong U. S. competi- 
tion is seen in the British West Indies 
where Trinidad’s purchases have 
slipped from last year’s 441,297 bbl. 
to 368,610 bbl. while Jamaica is down 
from 234,939 bbl. to 179,337 bbl. Vene- 
zuela is also down from 562,905 bbl. 
recorded for the first 10 months of 
the last crop year to 469,209 bbl. sold 
in the equivalent period this year 

Millfeed production for May 
amounted to 73,027 tons compared 
with 75,130 tons for the same month 
a year ago. The breakdown was bran 
33,388 tons, shorts 29,044 tons and 
middlings 10,595 tons. The total mill- 
feed production for the August-May 
period in the current crop year 
amounted to 682,944 tons compared 
with 686,046 tons for the same period 
in 1951-52. 

Millfeed exports for the first 10 
months of the present crop year, set 
at 219,944 tons are ahead of those 
recorded at the same time last year 
by about 19,000 tons. Of the current 
year’s total the U. S. has taken 212,- 
464 tons. 

The production of oatmeal and 
rolled oats for the August-May period 
in the recent crop year has been re- 
turned at 2,935,549 lb. and 72,674,593 
lb. respectively, a slide from last 
year’s production in the same period 
of 3,901,186 Ib. and 84,638,131 Ib. Ex- 
ports of both types, recorded at 7,901,- 
400 lb. are considerably below those 
of 15,952,300 lb. recorded in the same 
period last year. 
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SHIFT MILLER FOR SOFT WHEAT WANTED TO BUY —- RICHARDSON 
flour mill in modern mill. Wilkins-Rogers scales, bag closing machines and other 
Milling Co., Ine 3261 K Street, N.W., good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
Washington 7, D J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

WANTED—RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- ” BROKERS WANTED 


ment engineer to work on research prob- Old established Minnesota mill now 


lems of large dry corn mill. Knowledge open to take on brokerage representa- 
of specialties and raw starches desirable tion in many principal markets. If you 
but not necessary. This is a wonderful 


have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES MADE 
BY SPENCER KELLOGG FIRM 


BUF FALO-— Several important 
changes in its organization were an- 
nounced last week by the board of 
directors of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Ine. 

C. Lyndon Bruno was elected treas- 
urer to succeed James L. Wickstead, 


opportunity for high-grade man. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Write giving 
full details. Address 876, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED 


Milling Engineer. Good opportunity in 

modern corn mill for junior engineer. 

Milling education or experience in grain 

mill desired. Write letter giving par- 

ticulars to 

GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Hlinois 








BROKERS WANTED 

















We have a few exclusive territories ‘ ai s 
2 36 a ee et rere. Booey Seay vf 
Millieg = SKeo Central Sirest. | _ Kennedy, a well known Buffalo grain 
sas City 5, Mo, man, was elected a director to fill the 
7 vacancy caused by Mr. Wickstead’s 
4 retirement. Mr. Kennedy is president 
SITUATIONS WANTED =: of Charles Kennedy & Co., a direc- 
v tor of the Marine Midland Corp., the 
COMPETENT MANAGER, SMALL, ANpD Marine Trust Co., Union Gas Co., 








plant-production manager large, mills, de Ltd., of Canada, and Goodwill Indus- 
ires change Address 902, The North t * 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, ries. 

i a Seven other long-term employees 
it Kansas State College, with & sears ot of the Company are retiring. They are 
ommercial mill experience, desires job Robert C. Boggess, general sales man- 
‘ head miller or equivalent. Address ° an- 
Yil, The Nertuwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th ager, Sydney C. Murray, sales ae 
St, Minneapolis 2, Minn ager, linseed oil division; Fred N. 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
















Aged and Aerated 














Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Round, assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer; John H. Carlson, 
works manager of the Buffalo mill; 
William MacKay, superintendent, 
Buffalo elevator; George M. Pennock, 
communications department, and 
Leonard M. Rapp, credit department. 

Robert L. Beyer has been appointed 
general sales manager to succeed Mr. 
Boggess. He joined the company in 
1935 and was manager of the soybean, 
cocoanut and castor oil division, and 
in 1938 went to China to manage the 
company’s tung oil plant there, re- 
turning to sales work three years 
later. Howard Kellogg, Jr., president 
of the company, announced that in 
some instances the positions held by 
the retiring employees may be merged 
with another, requiring no appoint- 
ments. He said the company expects 
to make additional appointments 
shortly. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY BAKERY-MIX 
UNIT ADDS R. J. THELEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—George S. Pills- 
bury, bakery division vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inec., has an- 
nounced employment of R. J. 





the 
Thelen as assistant bakery-mix man- 
ager with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 

A native of St. Cloud, Minn., Ray 
Thelen has had wide experience in 
the baking industry. From 1940 to 
1946 he was employed in the bakery 
production service of Pillsbury Mills. 
That period included a hitch in the 
U. S. Navy from 1944-1946. Shortly 
after leaving the Navy, he joined the 
Wassell Baking Co. of Philadelphia as 
general production manager. From 
1947 to 1953 he was employed by 
Standard Brands, Inc., as assistant 
Manager in the bakery production 
service department. 

Ray Thelen is contributing techni- 
cal editor to Baking Industry maga- 
zine, and a member of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers and the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
An ardent golfer and fisherman, his 
real hobby is a regular busman’s 
holiday—baking. The Thelens, who 
have one child (Carol, 12) will make 
their new home in Richfield, a suburb 
of Minneapolis. 





How much 
do vou 


KNOW about 


bread ? 


NEW BOOKLET —The Bakers of 
America Program is reported to 
have received many inquiries for a 
small reprint of the successful “How 
Much Do You Know About Bread?” 


The beookiet is now available for 
distribution to customers, at club 
meetings, to employees, and other 


promotional uses at 5¢ a copy. There 
is room for imprinting on the back 
cover. Further information is avail- 
able from the program headquarters, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
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Wheat Movement 
at Minneapolis 
Below Last Year 


MINNEAPOLIS— About 33 million 
fewer bushels of wheat were handled 
by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
sampling department in the first 11 
months of the current crop year than 
in the same period last year. 

A total of 112,456,750 bu. were 
handled from Aug. 1, 1952, through 
June 30, 1953. This compares with 
145,125,600 bu. in the comparable 
period last year. A decline also is 
shown in shipments from Minneapolis, 
with 38,098,750 bu. shipped this year, 
compared with 60,589,700 last year. 

The number of bushels of other 
grains and oilseeds handled August 
through June is as follows, with the 
1951-52 comparative figures in paren- 
theses: Corn 19,261,800 (17,145,000), 
oats 31,588,000 (32,802,500), barley 
19,074,000 (65,884,000), rye 2,766,750 
(8,600,300), flaxseed 19,896,800 (22,- 
814,000), soybeans 2,696,200 (2,218,- 
500), screenings 91,840 tons (48,650 
tons). 

Shipments of grains and other com- 
modities from Minneapolis in the 
same period, with a similar compari- 
son, were: Corn 19,727,000 (18,374,- 
100), oats 25,670,550 (29,860,000), bar- 
ley 43,980,000 (54,758,000), rye 1,965,- 
000 (5,992,500), flaxseed 3,153,500 (5,- 
730,700), soybeans 1,402,500 (1,322,- 
600), screenings 149,345 tons (107,450 
tons), flour 14,227,380 ewt. (12,401,- 
240 ewt.), millstuffs 493,440 tons 
(476,430 tons), linseed oil 320,220,000 
Ib. (387,180,000 Ib.), linseed meal 
538,260,000 Ib. (539,760,000 Ib.), malt 
139,680,000 Ib. (156,320,000 Ib.), soy- 
bean oil 19,440,000 Ib. (22,140,000 Ib.), 
soybean meal 63,120,000 Ib. (35,520,- 
000 Ib.). 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERS SCHEDULE 
BASEBALL OUTING JULY 21 


CHICAGO — The annual baseball 
outing of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago will be a trip to Comiskey Park 
to watch the Chicago White Sox play 
the Boston Red Sox July 21. 

Those attending will meet for cock- 
tails at 6 p. m. at the Stock Yard 
Inn, followed by dinner and the trip 
to the park. George Burny, Burny 
Bros., Inc., chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee this year, urges that 
reservations be made immediately. 
Plans were made on short notice, and 
no reservations may be accepted after 
July 17. 


oF LIFE—— 





BREAD IS THE STAFF 


WISCONSIN PASSES 
BREAD LABELING BILL 


MILWAU KE E—The Wisconsin 
bread standards bill (resolution No. 
27, S.) has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and the Assembly and will be- 
come effective shortly. Enforcement 
will rest with the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Certain labeling provisions of the 
act were opposed by the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., which claims that 
these labeling requirements are dis- 
criminatory because they cannot be 
enforced equitably. 

Both the Federal and the Wiscon- 
sin standards permit the use of short- 
ening containing lecithin, which may 
contain not more than 25% by weight 
of mono- and diglycerides of fat-form- 


ing fatty acids. Under the Federal 
standards no statement to that ef- 


fect is required on the wrapper, but 
under the Wisconsin standards a 
statement is mandatory. 





CENSUS BUREAU ESTIMATE 


OF APRIL FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in its “Facts for Industry 
published June 12, estimated wheat 
flour production during April, 1953, 
at 17,351,000 sacks, an average of 
789,000 sacks per working day during 
the month. This compares with a 
working day average of 844,000 sacks 
during March and 821,000 sacks in 
April of 1952 


April wheat flour output was at 

a of capacity, compared with 

during March. 

(Editor’s Note: The Northwestern 
Miller, in its issue of May 26, esti- 
mated the April flour production at 
17,629,000 sacks. That estimate agrees 
Within l'e% of the subsequent esti- 
mate published by the Census Bu- 
reau.) 

Wheat grindings in April were 
estimated at 40,103,000 bu., compared 
with 42,903,000 bu. in March. The 
average flour extraction rate during 
April, elevator wheat basis, was 
72.19% 

These figures reported by the 
Census Bureau represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial flour mills in 
the U. S. Approximately 97% of the 
totals are reported by the 375 largest 
plants and the balance is estimated. 
The estimated portion is derived from 
an annual survey of the smaller mills 
last made in 1950. 

Following is a state-by-st ite tabu- 
lation of flour production during 
April, 1953, with a comparison with 
March totals 


Daily Average and Calendar Month To: 
Wheat Flo r Production by States 
for April and March, 1953 


CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 
HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. will con- 
tinue its grain sanitation program, in 
cooperation with the agricultural ex- 
tension services in the various states. 
Plans for the coming year’s activities 
were approved at a meeting of the 
organization June 16. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: Cecil E. Taylor, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., chairman 
of the executive committee; Stuart F. 
Seid], Rahr Malting Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the board of governors; 
Gordon Murray, First Natinal Bank 
& Trust Co., Minneapolis, treasurer; 
R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, chairman, finance commit- 
tee; R. N. McCaull, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman, wheat 
variety committee; Lester E. Voell, 
Kurth Malting Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman, barley committee; Douglas 
C. Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, chairman, durum commit- 
tee; and Henry O. Putnam, Minne- 
apolis, executive secretary. 


She’s looking through someone else’s eyes 


Few purchases are made without thought of how they will 


be judged ly) oth rs, 


The practical business men who order more than 85 
per cent of all Multiwall bags are well aware of this. They 
rate* a good impression high on their purchasing check 


list. They mean, of course, a good printing impression. 


When your Multiwall sack puts its best foot forward 
visually, you take a long step toward both winning and 


holding your customer 


Depending on you product, vour Multiwall may or 


may not play a major role in making th initial sale. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION + NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING + 


The use of what vou sell, and the reorders you receive, 
inevitably are influenced by your bag — how it looks, how 
easy it is to read, how easy it is to re member. 

Most olten, the best-dressed \Multiwalls are Union 
Maultiwalls. This is one of many good reasons why the 
bigvest users of Multiwalls today look to Union for a 


greater proportion of their needs than at any other time. 


More so every day 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


Anuust, 1951 research study. 


CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





George McCabe, McCabe Bros., re- General Mills Plugs successful Ice Cream Festival, most 


places J. A. Bolton, Atwood-Larson 


. Ds « « a 
Co., on the board of governors, rep- | mea Ia Mode 


resenting the grain commission mer- | 
chants. C. Langdon MeMillan, Os- 
borne-McMillan Co., will replace L. J. 
Weidt, Commander Elevators, Minne- 
apolis, on the board of governors as 
the representative of the line eleva- 


tor companies. ciation, General Mills, 


fe;tured in one of the 
tional food promotions - 
taken, according to sponsors of the The promotion offers a coupon in 
promotion, the American Dairy Asso- Betty Crocker pie crust mix packages, 


surely will help us move a sizable 
quantity of ice cream through the 


e a la mode. always one of the "ormal channels of trade and aid us 

best selling food combinations, will be '" bringing the per capita consump- 

largest na- tion figure back to the 1946 level of 
g aa 

ever under- 19.6 lb 


and the produced by General Mills, worth 10¢ 


Included in the plans for the year International Association of Ice when applied to the purchase of a pint 


are milling and baking tests of new Cream Manufacturers. 


wheat varieties, in cooperation with Loster J. Will, general manager of Highlighting the event to the 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture the American Dairy Assn., said: “We  tion’s homemakers will be an Ameri 


or more of ice cream. 


na- 


and the state experiment stations as __ fee ire that 1953 will be a big year can Dairy Assn. advertisement in 
well as the general crop improvement for ice cream sales. This promotion, Life magazine July 13, network radio 


program. timed to coincide with 


the proven’ and television advertising by General 
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CHECK YOURSELF ON 
NEW CROP WHEATS 


AVOID COSTLY MISTAKES 


Doty, OFFERS ECONOMICAL 
THREE- WAY SERVICE 






MILLING 
QUALITY 





BAKING 
QUALITY 





LABORATORY 


OVERLOADS 





Ory 


Check your experience on milling 
new crop wheats with Doty. Will 
work to help you determine op- 
timum yields, tempering, ash, etc. 
Careful checking may mean sub- 
stantial dollar savings. 


Let Doty Laboratories Check Your 
Results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours on the new crop. 
We have all the modern equip- 
ment and years of experience in 
working with millers and baker 
alike. 


If the harvest time rush is swamp- 
ing your laboratory, let us run 
those extra feed and sanitation 
samples. Volume makes our serv- 
ice very economical. 


Write or call 
GRand 8580 


8 W. 9th St., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A RECOGNIZED REFEREE Ashe ¢ MEMBER ‘AMERICAN | DEHYDRATORS’ ASSN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


And at the top of Fine Quality 
® 
1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 





e e 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Mills, and regional and local ads spon- 
sored by ice cream manufacturers. 

The merchandising men of General 
Mills and all the cooperating ice 
cream companies will bring the story 
of the promotions down to the in- 
store level. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wilfred Vernon 
Outlines Millers’ 
Problems in U.K. 


LONDON—A serious problem fac- 
ing the U. K. milling industry as a 
result of the government’s decision 
to decontrol the trade effective Aug. 
30 has been underlined by Wilfred D. 
Vernon, chairman of Spillers, Ltd., 
British milling group. 

The government’s plans provide for 
the return of wheat purchasing to 
private hands, afford freedom of grist 
to the millers, remove price controls 
on flour, permit the manufacture of 
short extraction flour subject to con- 
formity with certain nutritional 
standards, and provide for the pro- 
duction of such quantity of long ex- 
traction flour as public demand may 
require. Bread made wholly from this 
will continue to be subsidized by the 
government; all flour and bread made 
from shorter extractions will not be 
subsidized. 

Mr. Vernon welcomed the underly- 
ing principle of the decontrol policy 
because it would restore a large 
measure of freedom to the industries 
concerned and freedom of choice to 
the public as regards the nature of 
the product which they wish to buy. 





Risk in Carrying Stocks 

While it is not desirable to deal 
with matters still under discussion 
with the government, Mr. Vernon 
felt he was in order in touching upon 
what is perhaps the principal prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the mill- 
ing industry, namely, the transfer 
from the government to the millers 
of the risk involved in carrying 
stocks. 

Taking wheat as an example Mr. 
Vernon said the price is now about 
six times what it was in September, 
1939, when control came in. Unlike 
most other commodities it had not 
been subject to any fall in price, 
though some decline, and possibly a 
considerable one, appeared inevitable 
at some stage. The whole of the bene- 
fit of the rise in price since 1939 had 
accrued to the government because 
it requisitioned the industry’s stocks 
at the outbreak of war and effectively 
carried the risk on stocks since that 
time. No part of that benefit had 
been received by the industry, Mr. 
Vernon declared. Moreover, he added, 
since the margin of profit on flour 
had been virtually frozen below the 
prewar leve] for most of the inter- 
vening period and only raised to that 
of the prewar level in the last two 
years, there had been no opportunity 
to build up from that source ade- 
quate reserves against future stock 
losses. 

Mr. Vernon said: “Under normal 
conditions we should have no hesita- 
tion in accepting the legitimate risk 
associated with the carrying of the 
necessary stocks because the results 


of the previous 14 years would have 
reflected » inflationary conditions 
of that iod and we should also 
have bee) 


able to adapt and develop 
commerc'al machinery and methods 
for the minimizing of the risk in- 
volved. But the conditions are far 
from normal and it is clear that it 
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would be unreasonable for the indus- 
try to have to take over the risk at 
the peak level of a market which has 
shown a dramatic rise over the period 
of control without some measure of 
protection against a future fall.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT TIME FACTOR CUT 

In 1940 it took the American farm- 
er 47 hours to produce a bushel of 
wheat; now it takes only 31 hours. 








ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














SUPERIOR 
mihi §86BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlante Minneopoli 
in polis 
MILLING ested Orleans New York City, 
INDUSTRY - “all xed Madison Ave. 
since Denver Winter Hevea, Fla. 
los Angeles Sen Francisco 
1870 Konsas City, Kons. Phoenix 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE : 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices Denver, Colorado 








|-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Prod ti (; ins Place Ti k mid-January, but at a greatly re- $107.14 metric ton, depending on 
uc ton a ur. ey duced rate. It was believed, however, quality. According to TOPRAK, the 
A Leadin Grain Ex O ters that a substantial tonnage would still expenses for handling, storage, trans- 
mong g P r be delivered by producers, esp-cially portation and administration of grain 
re ee Ne ; y if the advancing season continued to for export amount to $21.42 ton. It 
WASHINGTON—tThe rapid expan- son runs from June 1 to May 31 of give promise of another good crop or eX} am 0 $21.42 ton. 
sion in grain acreage and production each year. A government monopoly, While only 355,000 metric tons of would appear, therefore, that 
in Turkey during the past three usually referred to as TOPRAK, pur- grain had actually been exported by TOPRAK's onpars price would have 
years, together with sharp yield in- chases grain from producers at fixed TOPRAK up to Jan. 15, 1953, ex- to range from $92.85 to $128.56 ton 
2 prices, redistributes it for domestic port contracts actually completed as in order to cover its purchase price 
use, and handles all exports of ma- of that date totaled 857,000 tons. and subsequent costs. Export con- 
jor grains. Total purchases of 1952-53 tracts during the first half of the 
the six leading wheat producing coun- crop grain by TOPRAK up to Jan. Price Guaranteed 1952-53. season were concluded at 
tries in the world (Russia and Chiné 15, 1953, amounted to approximately The price guaranteed to wheat prices ranging from $96 to $136 ton, 
excluded) and among the three high- 1.5 million metric tons. growers for 1952-53 deliveries to with most recent quotations near the 
est producers of rye and barley. Purchases were continuing as of TOPRAK range from $71.43 to lower level 
It has also changed the postwar 
status of the country from that of 
an importer to that of an important 
exporter for both bread and feed 
grains. 


creases for the 1951 and 1952 har- 
vests, has placed that country among 





Factors contributing to this change 
include the opening of new lands, 
more adequate cultural practices, ex- 
panding use of modern tillage and 
seeding equipment, increased use of 
improved seed, relatively good price 
incentives to producers and favor- 
able climatic conditions during the 
past two crop years. 

As a result, Turkish grain exports 
during calendar year 1952 were ap- 
proximately four times larger than 
those of calendar 1951. Exports of 
all cereals during calendar 1952 to- 
taled approximately 695,000 metric 
tons, compared with 174,000 tons in 
1951. Wheat exports accounted for 
about two thirds of the total, amount- 
ing to 449,000 tons, in sharp con- 
trast to 1951 when only 20,000 tons 
were exported. During preceding 
postwar years, Turkey was on an 
import basis for most grains. 

Current Outlook Good 

The outlook for the 1953 grain crop 
in Turkey continued favorable at 
the end of April, and the to.a! out 
turn is expected to be up to the high 
level of 1952 if moisture condition 
are good throughout May and no 
serious rust outbreak occurs. Official 
acreage estimates are not yet avail- 
able, but total acreage for all grains 
1S expected to be at least 10% above 
the large 1952 acreage. Total win- 
ter grain acreage seeded through 
Jan. 31 was about 2 million acres 
larger than total winter-sown acre- 
age of the previous year. 

Winter damage was negligible and 
soil moisture over most of the pla- 
teau was better than normal at the 
end of April. In coastal regions, con- 
tinued heavy rainfall and flooding 
during March and early April caused 
some damage, but a few weeks of 
dry growing weather put most of 
the crop back in good condition. 


Shipments Lag : 7 » MODERN SELF-SERVICE SELLING 

Tring, 46 ann Cae Seerennes .% ll puts the sales burden on your brand name 
exports, the movement of Turkish ’ pe a 
grain into export channels during 7 
the past two calendar years lagged 
behind anticipated levels due to prob- 
lems arising out of export pricing ' a ; 
policies and inadequacy of storage, si i ay oA : in flour bags from Percy Kent help you 
handling and transportation facilities wi ‘ . , , 
both at interior receiving points and : QuTT ‘apitalize on bigger impulse sales 
at ports. 


and your package... to get the shopper’s eye when 


she’s in the store and ready to buy. These new ideas 


because they have both eye-appeal 
There is now under way a pro- 


gram of purchase and _ installation and use-appeal. 
of sufficient facilities to permit the 


gradual adoption of bulk grain han- : Le, . | 
dling methods at both inland and , 42M ' 
port centers. With the completion of 
this program and with export prices — y 


currently being brought more _ re- 


alistically in line with werld mar- si ae OM .. PERCY KENT BAG 
ket levels, Turkey should find it ty Bee 

much easier to dispose of its grain 1iNO * Mab a al 3 : 5 LOMPAR ¥, JC. 
surplus in export markets, a US. — a” 9 
Department of Agriculture report Ae. : Kansas City 


states. oo Buffalo 
The Turkish grain marketing sea- . ee ee ip a New York 
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an see et 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


The Almanack 








The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 





The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 


Che-Northwestern-Ailler 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢  FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER © MILLING PropUCTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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St. Joseph Feed Production Hits 
315,000 Tons Worth $43 Million 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Formula feed 
production in St. Joseph amounted to 
315,000 tons in 1952 and total sales of 
the feed industry in this city exceeded 
$43 million. 

These figures, compiled from indus- 
try records in St. Joseph, are quoted 
in a special feature section of the St. 


Joseph News-Press of May 10. The 
newspaper says that feed manufac- 
turing is the No. 2 industry in St. 


Joseph with a payroll of approxi- 
mately $2 million annually. In these 
manufacturing plants 450 are em- 
ployed and St. Joseph feed mills have 
95 salesmen in a territory stretching 
from Minnesota to Texas and from 
Illinois to Colorado. St. Joseph feeds 
went to a total of 4,800 dealers in 
these states, the record shows. 
Besides a story of the feed indus- 
try in the city and the importance of 
formula feeds to agriculture, the 
newspaper shows pictures of many 
operations in various mills in St. 


Joseph. The news story was supple- 
mented by advertising from various 


feed manufacturers and dealers, 
banks, ete. 

There are seven formula feed 
manufacturing plants in St. Joseph 
and five firms which do custom mix- 
ing. There are nine retail and whole- 
sale distributors also. 

The establishments engaged in 
formula feed manufacturing in St. 
Joseph are Clark Milling Co., Dannen 
Mills, Ine., MFA Co-operative Grain 
& Feed Co., Quaker Oats Co., Schrei- 


ber Mills, Inc., St. Joseph Feed & 
Supply Co. and X-L Manufacturing 
Co. 


Custom mixing is done by Benton’s 
Feed Stores, Coker & Son Milling 
Co., Hirter Bros., Tucker Feed & 
Milling Co. and the Kar-O-Ten Co. 
Clark Milling Co. also does custom 
work. 

Distributors are Albers Feeds, All- 
dredge-Madget Feed & Supply Co., 
Alley Grain Co., General Mills ware- 
house, Houston Feed Co., Johnson & 
Ruoff Feed, Seed & Supply Co., Lara- 
bee Feed Mills warehouse, Nutrena 
Mills warehouse and Swift & Co. 

The figures quoted above apply 
only to formula feed manufacturing 
statistics and do not include custom 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘**‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








% >] y “ 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
AD BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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In the first few weeks of its ex- 
istence, the order has received offers 
of support from national baking or- 
ganizations, and seems to be progress- 
ing excellently toward a goal of bet- 
ter public relations activity in the in- 
dustry. 

Purpose of the organization is “To 
build a strong army of individuals 
loyal to the baking industry—inter- 
ested in its growth and progress and 
willing to perform a limited number 
of unselfish active tasks or projects 
each year to promote public rela- 
tions.” 

Ollicers will be “Head Loyal Loafer,” 
“Assistant Loyal Loafer” and “Re- 
cording Loafer.” Initial officers will be 
appointed by a temporary committee, 
then elected once a year. 

Primarily the Loafers are inter- 
ested in two classes of membership. 
Group 1: Bakery sales managers, ad- 
vertising managers, public relation 
men who are in frequent direct con- 
tact with radio stations, newspapers, 
women’s clubs, ete. These will con- 
Stitute the active firing line of the 
organization. This group will be called 
“First Grade Loafers.” 

Group 2: Any and all in the baking 
industry, bakery managers, route 
supervisors, salesmen and sales- 


Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


mixing and sales by jobbers and ware- 
houses of feeds manufactured else- 
where. 

The manufacturing records show 
that in the past 10 years, production 
of formula feeds in St. Joseph has 
increased 400%, and the newspaper 
predicts a continuing expansion for 
this industry in the St. Joseph area. 


——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“LOYAL LOAFERS” 





Baking Industry 
Public Relations 
Group Under Way 


NEW YORK — Under the _ initial 
sponsorship of George N. Graf, of the 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., “self-appointed Head 
Loafer,” a new organization is being 
formed to further the interests and 
welfare of the baking industry: 

The Royal Order of Loyal Loafers. 
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women, allied supply company em- 
ployees who can lend encouragement 
and support—build membership, con- 
tact and pep up; to perform any and 
various types of industry publicity 
that does not require direct organized 
contact with publicity media such 
as radio stations, newspapers, etc. 
This group to be called “Auxiliary 
Loafers.” 

Requirements of membership are 
a simple pledge to perform at least 
three active acts of unselfish help to 
promote the welfare of the baking in- 
dustry, and a report at end of year 
of acts performed. 

Acceptable acts of membership in- 
clude: 

Signing up three more members in 
the Order of Loyal Loafers, support- 
ing ABA's Good Breakfast Program, 
putting on an active promotion in 
ABA Picnic Program, sponsoring a 
High School Breakfast Plan, sending 
a mailing to doctors in your com- 
munity, sending a mailing to teach- 
ers or dietitians in your community, 
contacting at least three radio sta- 
tion managers with prepared radio 
release (copy furnished to you), ap- 
pearing on a radio or TV station or 
at a public meeting on behalf of in- 


Exceptional 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 

ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
§,500,000 Bus. 
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Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Aeme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 


_-cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


ham 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat gra 


PASTRY KIN G—low visc 


osity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 2 
Terminal 








BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
‘ Storage 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S“>MOST“MODERN 


: ee 
eee 


MILES AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 





en 
QUALITY FLOURS 
FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS igh 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


















Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








dustry (not strictly in behalf of your 
own business). 

Joining any local speakers’ group 
pledged to make appearances for the 
industry. Sponsoring any newspaper, 
billboard or trade journal ad—strict- 
ly for the industry (not exclusively 
for your own business). Working 
jointly with other bakers on any local 
level to put over some joint industry 
promotion or publicity (not entirely 
for your own benefit). Promoting any 
high school essay or prize contest 
favorable to bread publicity. Contact- 
ing health officials, home economists 
or food editors and inducing them to 
use release material by ABA or AIB. 
Contributing to the support of the 
Bakers of America Program. Secur- 
ing public audience for any of the 
favorable public relations films avail- 
able to the industry. Helping organize 
any local or state committee for pub- 
licity or public relations for the In- 
dustry. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
311 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
iel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!/, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Boar’ of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E, Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass, 


1954 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, IL 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
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Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRRIGATION VITAL 
About one eighth of all crop pro- 
duction in the U.S. depends totally 
or in part on irrigation. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC: 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York San Francisco 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 




















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]T_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High Sst., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’””’ Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 8 


Address ‘‘Feastanco,”’ London. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTry,’’ London 








Cable Address: *‘Topri'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DipLomA,"’ Glasgow 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
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A Scotchman rang up a doctor in 
a state of great agitation. “Come at 
once,” he said, “ma wee bairn has 
swallowed a sixpence!” 

“How old is it?” asked the doctor. 


“1894.” 
o¢¢ 


And then there was the dear old 
lady who sent her pastor a box of 
assorted goodies with the note, “Dear 
Pastor: Knowing that you do not 
eat sweets, I am sending candy to 
your wife, and nuts to you.” 


¢¢ 9 
Inflation: A cockeyed economic 
condition that makes the prices you 
get look good—and the prices you 
pay look awful. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Noticing George idling at his desk, 
Mary asked why he wasn’t working. 

“The boss and I had words,” he 
explained, “and he won't take back 
what he said.” 

“What on earth did he say?” in- 
quired Mary. 

“He said I was fired.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The amateur band was at rehearsal 
when something went wrong. The 
conductor glared at the cornet 
player. 

“Why on earth did you leave off 
playing just as we got to the 
chorus ?” 

“Well,” retorted the cornet play- 
er, “on my music it says ‘Refrain’— 


so I did.” 
o¢¢ 


One way to effect a cease fire is 
to cease fire, which would make up in 
simplicity what it lacks in Oriental 


subtlety. 
e¢¢ @ 


A story going the rounds in west- 
ern Europe says one Prague resident 
refused to join the general outcry 
against a new Malenkov statute in a 
public square in Prague. 

“Why not?” he said. “It will give 


us shade in summer, shelter in win- 
ter, and opportunity to let the birds 
to speak for all of us.” 


¢¢¢ 

Two employers were talking. Said 
one: “I fear that young man I em- 
ployed last week is dishonest.” 

“Oh,” replied the other, “you 
shouldn't judge by appearances.” 

“I'm not. In this case, I'm judging 
by disappearances,” 


¢¢¢ 


A man asked the proprietor of a 
small circus for a job and was of- 


’ fered that of lion tamer. 


“It's really very easy,” the pro- 
prietor explained, “the whole trick 
is in making the lions believe you're 
not afraid of them.” 

The man hesitated for a moment, 
and then said, “No, I don’t think I 
could be that deceitful.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

An elderly lady, the bane of her 
doctor’s existence, once attended a 
medical lecture at the county seat. 
Immediately afterward, she rushed 
over to tell the physician that she 
was positive she had a rare form 
of liver trouble mentioned by the 
speaker. 

He brushed her aside somewhat 
impatiently. ‘“‘My dear lady,” he ex- 
plained testily, “that particular con- 
dition never causes pain or discom- 
fort of any kind.” 

“I knew it! I knew it!” roared 
the neurotic. “Those are my symp- 
toms exactly.” 
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N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
~ ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 
n 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 








Heerengracht 209 


>o9°\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
1 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,"" Copenhagen 








Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Baltic Chambers 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8&2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
° and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MarvgEL,"’ Glasgow 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Hankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch"” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 
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MILLING WHEATS 
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EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 












Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 








ene Soft Wheat Flour 


‘lain and 


Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 


and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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... the similarity is that both are technical flour treatment problems, in both field 
procedures calling for experience, skill and and laboratory. 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
offers these qualities to you and your con- delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
sultants: ment-A for enriching. 
Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
ment. the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- 


Skill, maintained by daily handling of turing, color improvement and enrichment. for flour maturing 


“Dyox"’, “N« elox’”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADE L- AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY - Representatives in Principal Cities 
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What must we do to protect our- 
selves from enemy air attack? 


Many things, in a country as large as ours. One of them is 
to set up a network of radar stations to detect enemy planes. 
Our Air Defense Command is doing this. But radar depends 
on line-of-sight electronic beams, so terrain obstructions 
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and curvature of the earth make it ineffective for low-fly- 
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ing aircraft. 
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That’s why the Ground Observer Corps has been organized 
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—why it is even now operating 24 hours a day, with over 
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Die A by Aas : 


300,000 volunteers who can detect low-flying enemy planes 
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and do other things to compensate for blind spots in our 
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radar defense network. 
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The Ground Observer Corps needs more volunteers desper- 


2. g8tt 


ately, especially on the east and west coasts, and in the 
northern states. Will you help—for only a few hours a week? 
Write or phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground 
Observer Corps, Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Use of Test Steves and 
Granulation Curves as 
a Part of Mill Control 


By Henry Nelson 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


ISCOVERY has come to mankind first by 
D chance, later by methods of trial and error, 
and finally as the result of deliberate and direct 
investigation; progress often follows discovery, but 
only when the many desire improvement and make 
use of that which was discovered and developed 
by the comparative few. 

It has been stressed many times that the indus- 
tries, flour milling among them, need new develop- 
ment, new inventions; sometimes, however, new 
methods have been developed or new, better equip- 
ment has been offered, but many failed to take 
advantage of it not because it was not available 
to them but because it just had not come to their 
notice, or perhaps they were going to look into it 
sometime soon, but matters of greater priority at 
the time postponed action indefinitely. 

Such a slighted opportunity for improvement, 
it seems to me, is the scant use being made of test 
sieving and granulation curves as a part of mill 
control. 

It is difficult to imagine a mill where some test 
or check sieving is not done, but with the excellent 
equipment that is available much more and much 
more accurate information can be gained and put 
to good use than usually is the case. 

The following presentation is a consideration 
of equipment for test sieving and its relation to 
the method of producing granulation curves, which 
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Fig. 1—Granulation Curves of Ist Break Stocks 
from Hard Red and Soft White Wheats. 
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as we know are diagrams which show graphically 
the results of sieve analyses. Some examples of 
granulation analysis are presented; additional pos- 
sibilities for study are rather unlimited and left 
to the imagination of the interested reader. 

T. A. Rozsa, in a paper, “The Granulation 
Curve,” published in Vol. I of the Technical Bulle- 
tins of the Association of Operative Millers, credits 
Dr. Ing. O. Haltmeier with introducing the now 
familiar graph known as the granulation curve. 
In his own extensive analyses of mill stocks, Mr. 
Rozsa used test sieves made up from mill cloths 
of wire, grit gauze, and silk, all of a mesh corre- 
sponding to those used to sift each particular stock 
on the mill. 

In graphing the tests the dimensions of the 
apertures of the various bolting cloths, as obtained 
from the manufacturers’ lists, were marked at odd 
distances from zero on the horizontal axis; a scale 
from 0 to 100, indicating percent, was marked on 
the vertical axis on the left of the paper; other 
vertical lines were drawn at the points on the hori- 
zontal axis representing the openings of the vari- 
ous cloths, on which lines the percent of cumula- 
tive “‘overs’’ from the respective sieves, obtained 
from previous tabulations, was marked; a con- 
necting line between the marks on the vertical 
lines formed the granulation curve. 


Use of Mill Cloths in Testing 


Sieve tests of some sort or another on regular 
mill cloths are almost routine in many mills and 
their granulation curves are sometimes made. It 
must be recognized, however, that with certain 
advantages of using mill cloths for test sieving 
there are also some disadvantages, the seriousness 
of which depend on the degree of accuracy one is 
willing to accept. Some of our testing sieves for 
instance, even though they are in perfect condition, 
may not be exactly what we think they are, for 
the screens and cloths that are used for sifting in 
the mills are woven from different materials and 
may have come from various sources. Wire cloths 
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Fig. 2—Granulation Curves of 2nd Break Stocks 
from Dull and Newly Corrugated Rolls. 


of different origin, but having in common a certain 
given mesh may differ considerably as to the size 
of the openings, since wires of different diameters 
may have been used; in non-metallic cloth the size 
of the apertures may also change somewhat with 
the humidity of the air and with prolonged use of 
the cloth. 

Plotting the granulation curves of sieve tests 
made on regular mill cloths is also a rather slow 
process. Due to the multiplicity of test sieves which 
may be called into use, it is not possible to have a 
prepared form which fits all cases. This makes 
comparisons with other tests difficult. The odd 
spacing of the verticals in the graphs, indicating 
the size of sieve openings, makes curve fitting 
somewhat uncertain where the verticals are rather 
far apart, and interpolation of extra verticals, for 
instance, for the purpose of selecting other sieves 
to effect an increase or a decrease in a certain mill 
stream, may therefore be somewhat in error. 

Keeping in mind the degree of possible error 
test sieving on mill cloths may have proven quite 
satisfactory for your purpose, and if so there seems 
to be no real reason for using anything else; how- 
ever the probable inaccuracies and other difficul- 
ties of test sifting which may be of small signifi- 
cance to you personally certainly are avoidable 
and unnecessary. Many millers, but not nearly all, 
know of the existence of a series of testing sieves, 
the width openings of which, written in succession, 
form a geometrical progression. The use of a suit- 
able experimental sifter and such a progressive 
testing sieve series equipped with one kind of cloth 
throughout eliminates all uncertainty as to exact 
sizes of sieve openings, permits many and well 
spaced separations for inspection and analysis, and 
gives dependable answers in a fashion which makes 
evaluation and comparison with other tests a 
simple matter. 

A discussion of a geometrical sieve series, and 
of the simplified plotting of the granulation curves 
based on it, follows. I have in mind the Tyler 
standard series of testing sieves as it is the only 


(Continued on page l6a) 
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Fig. 3—Granulation Curves of Coarse Middlings 
Before and After Grinding on Smooth Rolls. 
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ITH the spotlight on the 
country elevator as a key 
point in improving grain san- 


itation, operators are having many 
opportunities to learn practical and 
effective methods of making sure that 
grain comes in clean, stays clean and 
goes out clean. If the grain becomes 
infested, it is often the country ele- 
vator operator who is forced to take 
the loss. 

In Oklahoma, a series of demostra- 
tions was held this year at four coun- 
try elevators, with a total of about 
200 elevator operators attending. Oth- 
er grain states have been holding 
similar meetings. 

Inspecting and cleaning the ele- 
vator received major attention at the 
Oklahoma demonstrations, together 
with use of chemicals to control rats 
and insects. The “ferric nitrate” test, 
called a quick and practical method 
of checking for weevil infestation, 
was demonstrated as a means of 
inspecting grain without unnecessary 
delay as it comes to the elevator. 
Common methods for determining the 
degree of infestation by other insects 
and by rats were also discussed. 

Occurs After Harvest 

Experts at the Oklahoma meetings 
and elsewhere have pointed out that 
most grain contamination occurs 
after harvest. Of half a dozen or 
more major insects that infest grain, 
none cause serious infestation in the 
field except in localized areas—mostly 
in the South. 

The first place to prevent contami- 
nation is on the farm itself—begin- 
ning with a thorough inspection and 
clean-up of possible sources of in- 
festation. 
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Grain Sanitation in the Country Elevator 


A Kansas survey lists numerous 
farm sites besides the granary where 
insects may find enough food to main- 
tain themselves in large numbers 
ready to move to new grain. These 
include combine hoppers, truck and 
wagon beds, barreled or sacked grain, 
hog feeders, mangers and feed boxes, 
corn cribs, hay mows, floor litter, 
storage pits, grinders, hammer mills, 
seed drills and poultry houses, especi- 
ally feed rooms. All the debris and 
old grain that might harbor insects 
should be cleaned up and _ burned, 
and the site should be sprayed with 


rot 





FERRIC NITRATE TEST—In this 
simple test for insect infestation in 
grain, weevily kernels float on the 
surface of a ferric nitrate solution. 
Sound kernels sink to the bottom. Al- 
though the test isn’t officially sanc- 
tioned for precision accuracy, it is 
said to give a good rule-of-thumb 
basis for judging insect contamina- 
tion. 
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The modem 
bolting cloth 


ing cloth. 


sifting capacity, non-blinding. 


GOLDEN ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 


DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
ially developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with a larger 
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a good residual insecticide. 

(In farm storages, the loss due to 
insects is estimated to run as much 
as 2% a month, This can mean loss 
of 5 million bushels a year on Kansas 
farms alone. In a year, stored wheat 
lost to insects throughout the nation 
would fill the needs of 16 million per- 
sons. As much as 5% of a year's 
wheat crop has been lost before it 
was entirely out of storage.) 

If the grain has been kept free of 
insect and rat infestation up to the 
time it reaches the country elevator, 
there are certain practices the coun- 
try elevator operator can follow to 
see that it reaches the terminal with- 
out becoming infested. A thorough 
inspection of the bins themselves and 
the entire building may _ disclose 
sources of infestation which should be 
cleaned up before the new crop comes 
in. 

A complete elevator clean-up pro- 
gram may include sweeping or 
vacuum-cleaning the entire building, 
insecticide spraying, elimination of 
rat harborages, rat-baiting and rat- 
proofing. 

Cleaning the building requires 
some means of reaching from top to 
bottom of the bins. First the walls 
of the bins and the building itself 
should be thoroughly swept or 
vacuum-cleaned with careful atten- 
tion to corners, ledges, cracks, sup- 
porting members and other places 
where old grain, dust and chaff may 
lodge. 

After cleaning, 


walls should be 
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ELIMINATING HARBORAGE—EIi- 
minating rat harboage is one phase 
of a complete rat control program, 
and weed spraying outside the build- 
ing is one of the recommendations 
for eliminating harborages. In _ this 
picture from an Oklahoma demonstra- 
tion CMU weed killer is being sprayed 
on weeds and grass which might har- 
bor rats around the elevator door. 


closes insect infestation, then im- 

mediate fumigation is desirable. 
Weed-spraying outside the building 

is one of the new recommendations 
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for eliminating rat harborages. CMU 
was used in Oklahoma. One cupful of 
CMU powder is enough to kill weeds 
and grass in 200 sq. ft. for the en- 
tire growing season. It is non-flam- 
mable, and a serious fire hazard may 
be eliminated once the growth is 
killed and cleared away. Details of 
other recommendations for baiting 
and rat-proofing are available from 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 
Box cars in which the grain moves 
from the country elevator to the 
terminal may also be a source of in- 
festation. They should t-: cleaned and 
sprayed inside the bins and through- 
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out the building. Methoxychlor was 
the insecticide used in the Oklahoma 
demonstrations this year and in simi- 
lar demonstrations in Iowa last year. 
It was selected for its combination of 
of residual action and low toxicity. 
Methoxychlor has the recommenda- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration has said there is no hazard 
involved where methoxychlor is used 
in grain bins. 

One of the problems of meeting 
higher sanitation standards for grain 
is the need for a quick and practical 
test to determine insect infestation. 


Counting weevil exit-holes in the 
kernels is a tedious job and is con- 
sidered much too slow when trucks 
are lined up waiting to unload. 

The following simple test was dem- 
onstrated at the Oklahoma meetings. 
It gives a good rule-of-thumb basis 
for judging weevil infestation, but it 
has not been officially accepted as a 
basis for grading. 

A solution of two grams of hydrated 
ferric nitrate in 100 milliliters of dis- 
tilled water is needed. It can be made 
up by a druggist, and usually costs 
less than 50¢ gal. A quarter-pint 
(half-cup) sample of wheat is placed 
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CHECKING BOXCAR — Even if 
clean grain comes from a clean bin, 
a dirty boxcar can cause loss of grade 
in transit. Two Oklahoma officials 
are shown here checking a boxcar for 
insect infestation. Boxcars should be 
vacuumed and swept as carefully as 
grain bins, sprayed with a good resid- 
ual insecticide and lined with fresh 
paper. 


in a pint of this solution. Then the 
pan is swirled for 30 seconds to wet 
the kernels thoroughly. Weevily 
kernels float. Once they are dis- 
tinguished from shrivelled kernels and 
those which are buoyed by air bub- 
bles, it is easy to count them. 

This test is described in detail in 
the 16-page circular EC-24 “Insect 
Control in the Country Wheat Ele- 
vator,” published by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Other official sources of information 
on insect control in grain storages 
include the illustrated Kansas report 
of farm conditions affecting insect in- 
festation—(Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Commerical Project 
No. 132), and Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
2009, “Storage of Small Grains and 
Shelled Corn on the Farm.” The 
Southwest Grain Sanitation Commit- 
tee has also made a report on the 
problem. 

State and federal agencies, grain 
dealers’ organizations, several com- 
mercial pest control operators and 
some industrial representatives par- 
ticipated in the Oklahoma program. 
The demonstrations were held at 
four farmers’ elevators. There were 
50 to 75 persons, mostly country ele- 
vator operators, at each meeting. 
Among the individuals on the program 
or handling arrangements were: 

James R. Enix, assistant extension 
economist, Oklahoma A & M College; 
T. E. Loveridge, Food & Drug Admin- 
istration inspector, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; H. H. Walkden, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Manhattan, Kansas; C. F. Stiles, ex- 
tension entomologist, Oklahoma A & 
M College; Robert Jordan, grain in- 
spector, Oklahoma City; W. B. 
Combs, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Chicago, Ill.; A. E. Gray, U. S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service, Oklahoma 
City; W. O. Nelson of the same 
agency, Manhattan, Kansas; Clyde A. 
Bower, director, division of ento- 
mology and plant industry, State 
Board of Agriculture, Oklahoma City; 
Roy Bender, secretary, Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Dealers Assn., Enid, 
Okla.; Edward Humphrey, secretary, 
Oklahoma Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn., Enid Okla.; Tom Graham, 
Graham Pest Control Co., Oklahoma 
City; Tillman Zeigler, Dead Shot 
Chemical Co., Oklahoma City; W. J. 
Pinkston, Capital Termite Control 
Co., Oklahoma City; and Jarvis Craig, 
Enid (Okla.) Termite Control Co. 
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OT too long ago flour mill 
N management selected their 

superintendents, supervisors, 
and foremen largely on the basis of 
their experience, knowledge and skills 
in milling or some phase of milling 
production. Little or no thought was 
given to the man’s knowledge of 
management or his ability to organ- 
ize, train, direct and control the ac- 
tion of subordinates. 

Why should these factors be con- 
sidered? As a supervisor he had the 
undisputed authority to promote and 
to hire and fire at will. If he needed 
a grinder, a flour packer or a mill- 
wright, he simply promoted someone 
of his own choice from his own crew 
or hired someone from the outside. 
Experienced mill men were usually 
available, either from some mill near 
by or from men who traveled a great 
deal in those days. There were no 
unions or seniority rules to consider 
and a new man could be put to work 
on a good job ahead of regular men 
of the plant regardless of qualifica- 
tions or other factors. The ‘“boss”’ 
made the final decision as to who 
was qualified for promotion. 

No doubt men in the plant re- 
sented these procedures, but there 
was no machinery available whereby 
such grievances could be investigat- 
ed or adjusted. There were no shop 
stewards, no labor relations commit- 
tee and no industrial relations de- 
partment, The had the final 
word. 


boss 


Thus, if a man was a good miller, 
could make a good yield, knew how 
to maintain the equipment and could 
operate the plant economically, he 
would make a good superintendent. 
It was not necessary for him to un- 
derstand how to motivate and train 
men, Training was not considered a 
management responsibility. Since or- 
ganizations were generally less com- 
plex, he had less need to coordinate 
and work harmoniously with a plan- 
ning department, a purchasing de- 
partment or an industrial relations 
department, and such a thing as a 
product control department had not 
been heard of. Moreover, equipment 
was relatively simple and production 
standards and quality control 
exacting than at present. 


less 


Problem More Complicated 


Today the problem is much more 
complicated. No longer does pure 
technical knowledge and skill qualify 
a man to be a production manager 
or a superintendent. More and more, 
depends upon managerial 
and knowledge and less and 
less upon purely technical qualifica- 
tions. The superintendent 
of today must understand the basic 
principles of management; know how 
to organize and how to direct and 
control a production organization. 
He must be able to coordinate his 
activities with those of other line 
divisions and staff organizations of 
the company. He must thoroughly un- 
derstand the science and modern con- 
cepts of personnel administration. 
He must be able to motivate, train 
and develop subordinates. He must 
understand modern methods of pro- 
duction control, material handling 
methods, job evaluation and work 
simplification. He must understand 
control and budget control. In 
short, he must have a general knowl- 


success 


skills 


successful 


cost 
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Management Control 
at Plant Level 


By Dewey H. Robbins 


edge of cost accounting, engineering 
and related sciences and be some- 
what of a lawyer, a teacher and a 
psychologist. 

Many sociai, political, economical 
and business factors have contribut- 
ed to these changes. Plants are be- 
coming larger or combined into large 


organizations and the oppertunity 
for close contact between employer 
and employee less general. More and 
more working people own their own 
homes and have tendency to 
move from place to place. Trades and 
skills are learned in one plant 
promotions and 
now generally made at all levels of su- 
pervision from within the plant. Pro- 
duction control and quality standards 
are becoming more exacting. Tech- 
nological advances and more compli- 
cated equipment make a knowledge 
of engineering and science highly 
desirable. 


less 


and 


advancements are 
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Editor's Note: The accompanying 
article appeared originally in the 
Bulletin of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and is the text of an 
address presented by Mr. Robbins at 
the 1953 technical conference of the 
association. The author is milling 
superintendent of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. 





Perhaps the greatest change has 
been in the fleld of industrial rela- 
tions. No longer is it possible to hire 
and fire at will. Federal laws, unions 
and seniority must be taken into 
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consideration. Because of seniority, 
better working conditions and more 
stable job security men tend to stay 
in one plant; there is less labor 
turnover. Training, development of 
skills and promotion must be made 
from within the plant. The superin- 
tendent who does not understand 
this modern concept of personnel 
administration, and is unable to moti- 
vate, train and supervise in harmony 
with this concept will fail in develop- 
ing and maintaining an _ efficient 
crew and he will fail in his job re- 
gardless of his technical qualifica- 
tions or technical skills in milling. 

Thus the problem of production 
management in a modern flour mill 
and the supervision and administra- 
tion of personnel can become a com- 
plex and time consuming responsi- 
bility if standardized techniques of 
control are not utilized. Management 
and supervision are, to a large extent, 
control; where control can be made 
a matter of routine, the burden of 
detail is removed. Such control can 
be established through policy, pro- 
cedure and budget. 


Control Through Policy 


Policy may be defined as the broad 
framework within which competent 
individuals make sound decisions. 
Policy defines the limits of responsi- 
bility and authority and therefore 
establishes the basis and limits of 
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action to be taken in repetitive situ- 
ations. Policy thus insures proper 
action and uniformity of action with 
a minimum of supervision. 

The production division of a flour 
mill company operates under a broad 
policy laid down by top manage- 
ment. This policy establishes, in gen- 
eral terms, responsibilities and au- 
thority necessary to carry on the 
productive functions of the company. 
It is the responsibility of the head 
of the production division to imple- 
ment the policy in terms of practical 
production procedures. 

The starting point is the establish- 
ment of an organization. The or- 
ganization must be adapted to the 
size of the enterprise and to the 
over-all policy of the company. De- 
partments are established on the 
basis of the number of employees, 
variety of products manufactured and 
other features of the business. Each 
department is headed by a depart- 
ment head or supervisor to whom 
definite limits of responsibility and 
authority are delegated. Channels of 
communication and provisions for 
horizontal and vertical coordination 
must be established and clearly de- 
fined by policy. 

Policy should provide limits with- 
in which responsible department 
heads may communicate in accepted 
routine matters with departments 
outside the production division. Pol- 
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icy should be so clearly defined and 
understood that it is never neces- 
sary for department heads to go 
through the head of the production 
division in routine and _ repetitive 
matters. 

To be effective and properly un- 
derstood, policy should be clearly 
expressed in writing. Since situations 
confronting an organization are nev- 
er static, policies require continuous 
review. This can be done best when 
they are in written form. Conflict- 
ing policies and bad procedure are 
less likely to develop if all policies 
are available in written form. 

The existence of written policies 
does not preclude exceptions in the 
exercise of discretion by the people 
who carry them out. There will al- 
ways be exceptions to policies. How- 
ever, when the exceptions become too 
numerous the policy needs revision. 

Since policy defines the responsi- 
bilities and limits of authority of 
each individual in an organization, 
control through policy permits a max- 
imum degree of delegation. And fur- 
ther, since it is only through dele- 
gation that the work load of super- 
vision can be reduced, policy becomes 
the most important tool of manage- 
ment. 

Procedure determines who will en- 
gage in a given task, what his re- 
sponsibilities will be, and in what 
order action will be taken. By estab- 
lishing a procedure and a job in- 
struction sheet for each individual 
job in the plant, supervision becomes 
simplified and is reduced to a rou- 
tine. Moreover procedure provides a 
basis for performance’ evaluation, 
simplifies training problems and im- 
proves efficiency in general. In con- 
trast to policy, procedure should be 
rigid and exceptions to an estab- 
lished procedure should rarely be 
permitted. 

A budget is a plan of future op- 
erations. It establishes limits of ac- 
tion by controlling finance, personnel 
or material. Thus, it is an indirect 
form of supervision. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with a financial budget and 
its effect in enforcing economy of 
operations. The similar effects of 
budgetary control of men or material 
are not so often recognized. Because 
budgetary control limits every indi- 
vidual in the discharge of his re- 
sponsibilities, budgets must be drawn 
with full consideration of objectives 
and responsibilities. Failure to pro- 
vide adequate means is fully as frus- 
trating to the individual as uncertain 
responsibility or inadequate  au- 
thority. 

When budgetary control makes it 
impossible to fulfill responsibility it 
becomes part of the obligation of 
the individual having responsibility 
to bring the budgetary handicap to 
the attention of his superior. It then 
becomes the duty of the superior to 





remove the limitation or revise the 
responsibility. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


12%, Recommended 
as Upper Limit of 
Wheat Moisture 


BUFFALO—Reduction of the mois- 
ture content in stored wheat from 
14 to 12% in order to insure safe 
storage was suggested in a paper 
presented by University of Minnesota 
researchers at the 38th annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

The paper was one of two present- 
ed on the general subject of germ- 
damaged wheat. The University of 
Minnesota researchers said that pre- 
liminary studies with germ-damaged 
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wheat indicate that infestation by the 
molds which kill the wheat germ 
continues at a moisture content here- 
tofore considered safe for commer- 
cial storage. It was explained that 
the molds produce a toxic product 
which acts upon the embryo. 

In a second paper, Dr. Max Mil- 
ner of the department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College, said 
that a good correlation was obtained 
between commercial wheat graders’ 
evaluation of the degree of “sick” 
wheat and a value obtained by a 
fluoro photometer. He suggested the 
feasibility of developing the method 
as an objective evaluation of the 
degree of germ damage in wheat. 


CHEMISTS HEAR REPORT 
ON DRYING OF GRAIN 


BUFFALO—tThere is much yet to 
be learned about the subject of drying 
grain, according to Norton C. Ives, a 
staff member of the technical coopera- 
tion program field service now as- 
signed to work with the minister of 
agriculture in Costa Rica. 

Mr. Ives in an address before the 
38th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, said 
that it appears desirable that a team 
of technicians comprising a mycolo- 
gist, cereal chemist, entomologist and 
drying and storage engineer need to 
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pool their knowledge and effort. 

Mr. Ives reviewed the results of 
some of his studies in Costa Rica 
with drying high motsture grains 
These studies included fast as well as 
slow drying systems. He said that 
at the present time it appears that 
further progress demands more basic 
information on the functional re- 
quirements for grain exposure that 
will satisfy desired quality stand- 
ards and yet provide for low cost 
simple drying procedures. 

——@R EAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

If a belt is dirty, its actual work- 
ing face is being held out of intimate 
contact with the pulley faces. Dress- 
ing is not applied to such a belt. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Producers 
Want More Research 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—A need 
for expanding wheat research and 
development facilities at Washington 
State College was voiced at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
by John Stephenson, a wheat grow- 
er from Benge, Wash. Mr. Stephen- 
son said that the wheat producers 
of Washington have embarked upon 
a program to raise $150,000 among 
themselves to obtain needed wheat 
research land and seed development 
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facilities at the Washington Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station this year. 

He said that very favorable prog- 
ress is being made and added that 
the wheat research program would 
not be “in the fix that it is in” if the 
Washington wheat growers had a 
strong independent wheat commodity 
organization. He also said that it 
was his intention and that of a ma- 
jority of wheat growers in the state 
to form such an organization for 
their mutual advantage and benefit 
to the wheat industry. 

The annual meeting, attended by 
65 members of the association, was 
conducted by William L. Haley, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 


president of the organization. In an 
address of welcome, E. H. Leonard, 
president of the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash., recalled 
the many varieties grown in the 
years before the association was 
formed and noted that since the pro- 
gram of the association was started, 
these varieties had been materially 
reduced to the point where twelve 
varieties now constitute more than 
98% of the Pacific Northwest wheat 
production. He said that this was 
largely brought about by the coordi- 
nated efforts of the state colleges 
and their research on education pro- 
grams throughout the Pacific North- 
west. 
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Mr. Haley, in reviewing the year’s 
activities of the association, empha- 
sized the importance of the Western 
Wheat Quality Laboratory at Pull- 
man, Wash., in the development of 
future high quality wheats which will 
have a market place in the Pacific 
Northwest. He said that there is a 
need to improve the specialty soft 
wheat types in the region and to ob- 
tain a high production of good quality 
bread wheat varieties. Along with 
that, he said that there is need to 
encourage wheat growers to produce 
particular varieties by the use of 
premiums and discounts in the mar- 
ket place which will reflect the true 
commercial milling and baking values 
of the wheats produced. 

A short discussion of the grain 
sanitation program was conducted by 
Mr. Haley and it was the consensus 
that the program has created “‘seri- 
ous problems and dilemmas” for 
growers, handlers, shippers and mil- 
lers of wheat as well as variously 
affected federal agencies. Mr. Leonard 
said that there was no tolerance of 
contamination in wheat flour and that 
the milling industry did not want a 
tolerance. He read excerpts from a 
report of A. W. Erickson, indepen- 
dent crop reporter, which cited many 
unfair repercussions on the wheat in- 
dustry caused by writers of sensa- 
tional type stories covering the ac- 
tions of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. It was agreed that this adverse 
publicity has resulted in a definite de- 
cline of wheat products consumption 
by the American public and Mr. 
Leonard said that it was his opinion 
that the wheat industry people should 
get together to put a stop to this 
adverse publicity. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Dr. C. S. Holton, a cereal 
pathologist for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, USDA, Pullman, Wash.; 
Dr. Warren K. Pope, of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho; Walter Nelson, super- 
intendent of the Dry Land Experi- 
ment Station at Lind, Wash., and 
Robert O. Fletcher, field secretary of 
the crop improvement association. 

Charles E. Stipe, grain manager 
and district coordinator for General 
Mills, Inc., Ogden, Utah, was named 
president of the association in an 
election held during the business ses- 


sion. Other officers named include 
Max Hinrichs, vice president, and 
Louis Pifer, treasurer. Mr. Fletcher 


will continue as executive secretary 
and Raymond P. Ramming was re- 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF Fe LIFE 


STRONG-SCOTT NAMES 
TEXAS REPRESENTATIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of Karl E. Henderson, Austin, Texas, 





as sales engineer in charge of its 
Texas-Oklahoma division has been 
announced by the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, manufacturer and 
distributor of grain elevator, feed 
plant and cereal mill machinery and 
supplies. 

Mr. Henderson’s experience in- 


cludes 10 years of sales and engineer- 
ing work in the feed vitamin concen- 
trate field. For the past two years he 
has been employed by Philip R. Park, 
Inc., San Pedro, Cal., feed engineers. 

Mr. Henderson will headquarter at 
4608 Shoalwood Ave., in Austin. 
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North Dakota to Get New 
Cereal Research Building 


By Rae H. Harris, Cereal Technologist 


North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 


EFORE describing the new 
building for Cereal Technolo- 
gy to be built at the North 


Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, a short history of the depart- 
ment and description of its principal 
activities may be of general interest 
in view of the importance of North 
Dakota wheat to the milling and bak- 
ing industries. 

North Dakota was the first state 
to provide facilities for the experi- 
mental milling of wheat. The suita- 
bility of the state’s soil and climate 
for the production of high quality 
spring wheats soon led to a demand 
for increased knowledge regarding the 
milling characteristics of North Da- 
kota wheat, and in 1907 E. F. Ladd, 
chemist of the experiment station, ob- 
tained an appropriation from the 
state legislature for the construction 
of an experimental flour mill on the 
campus of the agricultural college. 
The building was erected and milling 
machinery installed during that sum- 
mer. 

A 25-barrel capacity unit, manufac- 
tured by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
and modeled on commercial milling 
lines, was purchased. After some pre- 
liminary were made and the 
mill adjusted to yield the best per- 
formance, milling investigations were 
started on samples of the Fife and 
Bluestem wheats then currently 
grown. This mill was satisfactory for 
milling two-bushel or larger lots of 
wheat, but could not be used for 
smaller samples. The need for these 
comparatively large samples raised 
the and also limited the scope 
of the work for in many cases two- 
bushel lots of the desired wheats 
could not be obtained. This was es- 
pecially true of the wheats grown 
on the experimental farm plots. In 
1910, therefore, a much smaller Allis 
experimental mill was purchased. For 
a few years the performance of this 
small unit was compared with the 
larger 25-barrel mill and also with 
commercial mills in this area. The 
results showed this small mill to be 
satisfactory for experimental work, 
but because the farmer preferred to 
have larger samples of his wheat 
milled by methods and equipment re- 
sembling those of a commercial mill, 
much of the work during the next 
10 years was done with the larger 
unit. Since 1921, however, this small 
mill has been used almost exclu- 
sively 


tests 


cost 


Grain Grade Research 

In 1908 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began a study 
of grain grading systems which ulti- 
mately led to the establishment of 
the federal grain standards. Having 
no milling equipment at that time, 
the department made arrangements 
with Dr. Ladd to use the milling 
equipment and laboratory at Fargo. 
The Office of Grain Standardization 
remained at Fargo until 1918 when 
facilities were established in Wash- 
ington, D.C. During the 10-year so- 
journ at Fargo the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture collected data on mill- 
ing and baking qualities of wheat 
upon which the federal grades pro- 
mulgated in 1918 were largely based. 

While Dr. Ladd was interested in 
wheat grades, the writer believes that 
his original purpose in establishing 
the experimental mill was to make 
more fundamental studies on wheat 
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comparative value of wheats of dif- 
ferent varieties and physical types 
and their adaptation for the manu- 
facture of various kinds of food prod- 
ucts; to study the influence of cul- 
tural methods on wheat quality and 
the influence of various methods of 
handling wheat on the prevalence of 
damage; to study the various kinds 
of damaged wheat with special ref- 
erence to keeping quality and suita- 
bility for use as food.” 

The cooperative arrangement with 
the Department of Agriculture for 
studying grain grades during the 
10-year period, 1908-1918, prevented 


quality. Adams Project 1 of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station was proposed by Dr. 
Ladd before the experimental mill 
was erected and reads as follows: 
“An investigation of the milling 
qualities of wheat to determine the 
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the more fundamental problems of 
wheat quality from receiving the at- 
tention they deserved. During World 
War I and the period immediately 
following, relatively little was ac- 
complished. 

Since 1921 the department has 
studied fundamental problems related 
to wheat quality and has given at- 
tention to problems of vital interest 
to hard red spring and durum wheat 
growers. The character of the work 
has changed considerably during the 
45 years the experimental mill has 
been used. At first most of the work 
consisted of milling and baking tests 
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Architect’s drawing of the Cereal Technology laboratory to be constructed 
at the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, No. Dak. 





now more time is 
chemical investiga- 


on wheats, but 
given to strictly 
tions. 

Two stands of corrugated rolls 
were added in 1938 for milling durum 
wheat. A purifier was also modified 
for purification of the resultant semo- 
lina. Macaroni processing equipment 
was obtained at the same time, the 


funds required for purchase of new 
equipment being voted by the 1937 
state legislature. A macaroni drier 
was constructed with automatic tem- 
perature and humidity control. Some- 
what later a micro flour mill was 
purchased for evaluating new hard 
red spring wheat hybrids in conjunc- 
tion with micro baking procedures. 


In 1951 a Farinograph and Exten- 
sograph were purchased to study the 
mixing requirements and dough han- 
dling properties of bread wheat va- 
rieties. 

This year a Ro-Tap shaker has 
been secured for analyzing particle 
size distribution in hard red spring 
and durum wheat flours and semo- 
linas with the object of securing in- 
formation on the milling quality of 
different varieties. Both these types 
of apparatus should be especially use- 
ful for obtaining accessory data on 
new hybrids which are progeny of 
parents widely divergent in quality 
characteristics such as are being test- 
ed in an effort to develop wheats re- 
sistant to the 15-B rust complex. 

The department has cooperated in 
the testing and release for general 
farm growth of bread or hard red 
spring and durum wheat varieties. 
The release of some of these has 
greatly increased farm _ returns 
through greater yielding capacity and 
resistance to plant diseases. In addi- 
tion, milling, baking and macaroni 
quality has in general improved. 

No regular teaching work is car- 
ried on by the department, but sev- 
eral promising students who take an 
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interest in cereal work assist in the 
routine testing of wheat and flour 
quality. In this way they acquire 
practice in methods used in the eval- 
uation of wheat, and the experiment- 
al investigations on wheat projects 
are materially aided by their assis- 
tance. The funds required for this 
technical help are provided in large 
part by the experiment station and 
to a lesser extent by outside sources. 
As the largest amount of work is re- 
quired during the school year, this 
arrangement functions well, both 
from the standpoint of the student 
and the experiment station. 

Funds for construction of a mod- 
ern, fireproof building were voted at 
the 1953 session of the state legisla- 
ture and plans are now about com- 
pleted. In addition to housing the 
milling, baking, and macaroni proc- 
essing equipment, the new structure 
will include physical dough testing 
apparatus and facilities for evaluat- 
ing the malting quality of barley 
varieties through the use of “predic- 
tion tests.”’ Besides the work in- 
volved in wheat and barley improve- 
ment, the department carries on in- 
vestigations on proteins and starches, 
enzyme problems, and other projects 
related to wheat and barley proper- 
ties. Approximately $50,000 in equip- 
ment will be placed in the building. 

The new building constructed of 
red brick will face north so that 
the main laboratories will have north 
or south light and will not be subject 
to changes in light intensity during 
the day as they would be facing east 
or west. An electrically operated 
dumb waiter will serve to transport 
samples from one floor to another. 
All floors will be covered with asphalt 
tile. 

The ground floor, 
about 21% feet below ground level, 
will contain storage rooms, one of 
which will be controlled just above 
the freezing level, a sample cleaning 
and grinding room, a photographic 


which will be 


laboratory, locker and wash rooms, 
etc. 

The first floor will include the 
milling, baking and macaroni proc- 


essing laboratories and main offices. 
The mill room will contain a wheat 
scourer, hard red spring and durum 
Allis mills, a semolina purifier and a 
micro flour mill. Provisions will be 
made for a Buhler continuous process 
mill which it is hoped will be added 
later. 

The usual experimental baking 
equipment such as mixers, fermenta- 
tion cabinets and baking oven will 
be in the baking laboratory. Physical 
dough testing apparatus will also be 
located in this laboratory where it 
can be efficiently used in conjunction 
with baking tests. 

The macaroni processing laboratory 
will contain both macro and micro 
processing equipment and an experi- 
mental macaroni drier, automatically 
controlled for both temperature and 
humidity. The milling and macaroni 
laboratories will be air-conditioned. 
Other rooms will each have individu- 
al temperature control. 

The second floor is assigned to 
analytical and research laboratories 
and barley quality evaluation. There 
will be a separate room for Kjeldahl 
equipment and an ashing furnace. 
Complete apparatus for testing the 
malting quality of barley is now in 
the department. This will be placed 
in convenient positions in the new, 
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roomy laboratory. Research and ana- 
lytical laboratories will contain cen- 
trifuges, a Beckman spectrophotom- 
eter with reflectance attachment, 
electric ovens, viscosimeters, etc. A 
conference room is planned for the 
northeast corner of this floor. Pro- 
visions have been made also for a 
drafting room for the preparation of 
figures and drawings to illustrate re- 
search data for reports and publica- 
tions. 

One of the chief concerns at pres- 
ent of the department is cooperative 
work with other departments and 
agencies directed toward developing 
new wheat varieties possessing ade- 
quate resistance to the 15-B rust 
complex. This is a very important 
problem facing the wheat producing 
industry of North Dakota. 

The new structure will provide en- 
larged and more convenient accom- 
modation for cereal technology, and 
will enable a more vigorous program 
of quality testing, both applied and 
basic, to be carried out. 





Effect of Age 
on Wheat Quality 
Reported in Study 


Milling, baking, chemical, vitamin 
B, and germination tests were made 
on nine samples of Marquis wheat 
and three samples of Kanred wheat 
that had been stored in a dry, unheat- 
ed room for periods up to 27 years. 
The results of these studies were re- 
ported in a recent issue of the “Ag- 
ronomy Journal” and the tests were 
conducted by C. C. Fifield of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, and E. W 
Robinson, a member of the staff of 
the Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

In summarizing the results of the 
research, the scientists reported: 

The samples of Marquis and Kan- 
red wheat failed to germinate after 
27 years of storage. Samples stored 
up to 26 years showed different de- 
grees of germination, which were not 
directly related to the time of stor- 
age. 

Storage had no consistent effect 
on protein content of the grain, but 
about 60°% of the samples showed a 
slight apparent loss of protein during 
storage. 

The ash content of the wheat did 
not change but the ash content of 
the flour increased somewhat with 
storage. 

The change in flour ash was per- 
haps due to the brittleness of the 
bran coat, with the result that more 
of it pulverized in milling and was 
carried over into the flour. 

The gassing power determinations 
made on the flour, as a measure of 
the diastatic activity, showed increas- 
ing values which appear to be asso- 
ciated with the length of storage. 

There was a definite and fairly 
regular increase in the fat acidity 
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content of the grain with storage. 
The 1926 Marquis and the 1929 Kan- 
red increased the most. Fat acidity 
values were high, which ordinarily 
would be indicative of considerable 
deterioration. Deterioration, however, 
was not apparent from the bread-bak- 
ing tests, since satisfactory bread 
was made from all lots of flour. 

The best bread was made from the 
1921 samples, the small differences as 


greater than might reasonably be ex- 
pected between samples from differ- 
ent crop years. 

In a discussion of the results of 
the germination tests on the differ- 
ent samples, the authors state that 
the Marquis and Kanred samples ger- 
minated well when the first tests 
were made, the lowest being 93°% 
for the Marquis variety harvested in 
1923. The tests made in 1938, 1943 


lla 


tion at all. The 1929 Marquis, how- 
ever, which had been stored for 19 
years, showed a remarkably good 
germination of 83.2% and was much 
better in this respect than samples 
of the same variety stored for only 
one to three years longer. The Kan- 
red samples stored for 19 years and 
24 years showed 47.2 and 17.7%, re- 
spectively, lower germination than 
the samples of Marquis stored for 


compared with the later crops being 
due, no doubt, to the higher protein 
content of the flour. 

Determinations of thiamine con- 
tent of the samples taken in 1948 
indicate that the differences were no or 
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and 1948 reveal marked differences, the 
the wheat stored the longest being 
the lowest in germination, as would that it is of interest to note that 
be expected. But by 1948, the Mar- 
quis and Kanred harvested in 1921, 
27 years old, showed no germina- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


same length of time under the 
same conditions. The authors say 


even though most of the samples ger- 
minated very poorly, good bread 
was made from them. 





INSIDE SCIENCE 


The Vital Story of 


MACARONT EYRICHMEN 


by Science Writer 


This + the jourth article in a series de 


Dramatic results have been re- 
corded about the value of en- 
richment in improving health. 
From the United States, the 
Bataan peninsula in the Philip- 
pines, Newfoundland and many 

other parts of the world comes 
word of the great benefits which result from enrichment. 


For years, some forward-looking manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products have used enrichment to 
make their good foods better. They know that enrichment 
restores important vitamin and mineral values which are 
unavoidably lost in milling, and they recognize their 
responsibility to provide the greatest health-building 
benefits for the public. 


Enrichment is really a simple process. It adds the fol- 
lowing essential elements to the food during manufacture. 


Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
to build physical and mental health. It is essential for 
normal appetite, intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
to keep body tissues healthy and to maintain proper 
function of the eyes. It is essential for growth. 


Niacin—another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy 
body tissues. Its use in the American diet has done much 
to make a serious disease ca!led pellagra disappear. 


Iron—is a mineral used in all enrichment. It is essential 
for making good, red blood and preventing nutritional 
anemia. 


Products made from semolina may be enriched by two 
methods. One uses small square wafers which contain 
all the vitamins and iron necessary to enrich 100 lbs. 
The wafers break up in a small amount of water which 
is then added to the paste. For manufacturers who use 
the continuous press method, ™ 
a powdered concentrate of 
the vitamins and iron, called 
a premix, is available. This 
is added by a mechanical 
feeding device. 


*Macaroni is used here in the generic 
sense. It includes all alimentary pastes: 


macaroni, spaghetti, pastina, noodles, 


voted to the Story of 








cereal enrichment 


These are the minimum and maximum levels, in milli- 
grams per pound, required by the FeJeral Definitions 
and Standards of Identity for enriched alimentary pastes. 


Min. Max. 
Thiamine (vitamin B,).............. Ser 5.0 
Riboflavin (vitamin B.)............. | Ree 2.2 
i ceh ee bh se eeo ee Kee eas eee Se 34.0 
nc i Nebdcsah Va weKnideaw ares é LOM, s exes 16.5 


NOTE: These levels allow for 30% to 50% losses in 
kitchen procedures. 


Nowadays scientists are able to “build” duplicates of 
many of Nature’s essential complexes in the laboratory. 
This has happened with many vitamins. First the chemi- 
cal composition is learned and the pure substance is 
isolated. Then a “duplicate” is made which is identical 
chemically and biologically with Nature’s product. A 
vitamin is a vitamin regardless of its source just as salt 
is salt whether it comes from a mine or is evaporated 
from the sea. So efficient is large scale manufacturing 
that vitamins are sold at a 
lower cost than if they were 
extracted from natural 
sources. 


The Hoffmann-La Roche 
people, who produce a 
good percent of the vita- 
mins used in enrichment, 
use amazingly complex 
processes with scientific 
production controls. This 
requires modern, special 
equipment filling whole 
buildings, each one a city 
block square and many 
stories high. 





The combination of scientific research, thorough know- 
how and mammoth manufacturing processes—plus the 
far-sightedness of leaders in the macaroni industry—is 
helping vitally to make good macaroni products better. 


This article, reprints of which are available without 
charge, is published as a service to the macaroni industry 
by the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 286 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Bin Flow Problems and Solutions 


"Tir increased use of bulk in- 
gredients in the manufacture 
of feeds has made the problem 
of getting these ingredients out of 
bins of great importance. Since the 
bin flow of ingredients is actually a 
part of the feed manufacturing proc- 
ess, interruptions of flow are actu- 
ally losses of production time and 
are just as much a production stop- 
page as equipment failure. 

As more and more feed mills are 
built for bulk storage, these bin fiow 
problems will demand more and more 
attention. I believe, therefore, it is 
apropos that we discuss some of 
these problems and some of the solu- 
tions that are known today. 

The primary cause for bin flow 
problems lies in the characteristics 
of the ingredients being stored. Since 
the flow characteristics of an ingre- 
dient can be improved, some solution 
to the problem can be made at the 
processing end. Each ingredient 
seems to behave differently, but gen- 
erally they can be divided into three 
classes: Frequently troublesome, oc- 
casionally troublesome, and seldom 
troublesome. Under the classification 
of frequently troublesome are such 


By Paul Berg 


Consulting Engineer 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


items as bran, screenings, ground 
oats, ground barley and corn gluten 
feed. Those items classified as occa- 
sionally troublesome are beet pulp, 
fish scrap, middlings, distillers grains 
and hominy. The items which seldom 
give trouble are too numerous to 
mention here but all the whole grains, 
soybean, linseed and cottonseed meal, 
most of the minerals and the vitamin 
premixes would be included in this 
classification. 

Since methods of processing affect 
the -flow behavior, different sources 
of supply result in differences of 
opinion as to what is and what is not 
troublesome. Undoubtedly there will 
be some who will disagree with the 
listing given here and their experi- 
ences would justify this disagreement. 

One condition that is controlled at 
the processing end is the moisture 
content and in such items as bran, 
corn gluten feed, middlings and soy- 
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bean meal the amount of moisture 
influences the flow behavior. A sec- 
ond condition that is comparable to 
the moisture content is the fat con- 
tent in meat and fish scraps and 
meat and fish meals. A third condi- 
tion that influences flow behavior is 
the grind and this refers to the par- 
ticle size and also the proportion of 
fines to coarse particles. All the meals 
are ground and this third condition 
refers to ingredients of this type. 


Primary Causes 


If we can conclude that moisture 
content, fat content and grind are 
primary causes for bin flow problems, 
then there should be a very deter- 
mined effort made to correct these 
causes rather than to try to correct 
the effect. Since correction of these 
causes would undoubtedly raise the 
price of the ingredients, it becomes 
an economic problem of whether this 
cost would be more or less than the 
price of more expensive bins, hoppers, 
bin unloading equipment and expen- 
sive shutdowns. 

Some grinding is done by the feed 
miller, particularly grains, but in 
some instances the meals, and in this 
case, the control of the grind is the 
feed millers’ own problem. Since 
ground oats are a trouble maker, we 
have wondered if mixing this mate- 
rial with some other ingredient would 
not improve the flow characteristics, 
and though we have suggested experi- 
ments along this line we have no 
record of the results. 

A second primary cause for bin 
flow problems is local humidity condi- 
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tions. Since the only way to eliminate 
this cause would be air conditioning 
the mill, we realize this solution 
would be impractical. But we want 
to mention the problem because in 
our southern states feed millers ex- 
perience more difficulty with bin flow 
than northern millers. Therefore it 
is even more important for them to 
secure processed ingredients that 
have good flow characteristics than 
feed millers in the northern states. 

One of the bin flow problems that 
results from operation procedure is 
packing. When an ingredient is used 
from the bin daily, the material is 
kept agitated and has less chance to 
settle. But some ingredients are sel- 
dom used at different seasons due to 
changes in formula and have an 
opportunity to pack. Some feed mill- 
ers arrange a schedule for systemati- 
cally turning the bin to lessen this 
problem. Later on we will mention 
equipment that is manufactured to 
counteract the packing. 


Bin Design 


Feed millers and designers have 
been trying for years to overcome 
bad flow characteristics of ingredients 
by bin and hopper design. Just what 
is correct is controversial. There has 
been some effort made to approach 
bin and hopper design from a theo- 
retical standpoint, but so far no ac- 
cepted solution has been offered. Un- 
doubtedly considerable accomplish- 
ments could be made in the field of 
theory to the problem and continued 
growth of the feed industry will give 
impetus in this direction. 

We do know that steel gives better 
flow than wood or concrete. Wood has 
become unpopular for building con- 
struction because of the increased 
cost of construction and the fire haz- 
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@ STERWIN CHLORINATOR now available tor immediate 
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ard while concrete in slip-form de- 
sign gives the lowest cost construc- 
tion and has become increasingly 
popular. We try to get as smooth a 
bin wall as possible and use steel 
for hoppers. We know that round bins 
give better flow than square or rec- 
tangular shaped bins. This is no doubt 
due to less wall surface per square 
foot of bin cross-sectional area and 
the absence of corners. However, 
round bins cause problems in con- 
crete design, particularly if the bin 
diameter is small and we have only 
used the round bins where diameters 
were large enough to be practical. 
Round steel bins are very practical 
in shape but wasteful in space and 
cause condensation problems with cer- 
tain humidity conditions. 

What are the proper dimensions of 
a bin? We have reached the conclu- 
sion that flow is not greatly affected 
by bin size alone. If the ingredient is 
going to misbehave, it will do so re- 
gardless of the bin dimensions and 
vice versa. We have heard advocates 
of bins not over 6 ft. to a side. There 
could probably be a relationship be- 
tween bin area and discharge area 
that should be followed and the 
smaller bin would give a better dis- 
charge characteristic, but we know 
of 15 ft. square bins that had small 
outlets and caused no problems. We 
have wondered if tall bins contributed 
to packing, but we have experienced 
no such problems with tall bins and 
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with slip-form construction the high- 
er the bin the lower the cost. 

We know bins should be cleaned 
down every four to six weeks. Mate- 
rial should not be allowed to hang on 
the bin walls or lie in the hoppers too 
long as it can go out of condition, and 
the longer the material lies the more 
trouble it is to remove. 

We know that bins cause segrega- 
tion but the objections have apparent- 
ly been minor as we have heard lit- 
tle criticism in this direction. 

We have heard the criticism that 
pellets dropping over 40 ft. in the bin 
get broken. We also know that fric- 
tion of the pellets in the bin cause 
the formation of fines, but both of 
these problems can be solved with- 
out altering the bin design. 

What is the proper hopper de- 
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sign? There are many who advocate 
the corner discharge for the rectan- 
gular bin and side discharge for the 
round bin. We have observed these 
outlet locations give better flow, and 
if the bin does not empty completely, 
there is a core that is helpful to 
cave in the rest of the material. We 
know that center discharge bins do 
not discharge well. We believe the 
reason is that the material is pass- 
ing through itself or tunneling and 
there is more friction in the case 
of the center discharge than at the 
corner where two sides of the tunnel 
have less friction. After tunneling 
has completed troublesome materials 
will remain standing supported by 
the hopper. 

A steeply sloped hopper will con- 
tribute less support than a flatly 
sloped hopper. We believe the valley 
of the hopper should be at least 45° 
and preferably 50° for feedstuffs. With 
most hoppers this will result in hop- 
per sides having slopes of 10° more 
than the valley. It is helpful for valley 
clean out if a fillet is formed, as the 
sharp corners probably contribute to 
hold-up. We have heard advocates of 
swinging plates hung in the bin to 
give more straight sides, but we have 
never known of any one to report on 
the success of this design. We have 
heard of three straight sided bin 
hoppers made by joining two hoppers 
of this design together and have been 
told the results have been satisfac- 
tory. 

We believe there should be some 
study made on various hopper designs 
to determine what is the best. The 
most serious criticism of hopper bot- 
tom bins is the tunneling effect and 
later we will discuss equipment that 
brings the material down uniformly. 

One improvement to bin flow can 
be accomplished by making the bin 
outlet larger. A 14-in. square outlet 
is possible without contributing to 
an abnormal spout size. A mechani- 
cal device in the form of conveying 
equipment can be used to make a 
large discharge opening. One convey- 
or across the bottom of the bin will 
result in an opening the bin width 
one direction and the conveyor width 
the other direction. By using more 
than one conveyor the opening can 
be increased accordingly. Most any 
type conveyor can be used for this 
purpose though an en-masse conveyor 
will clean out better. We believe this 
is a very economical way of improv- 
ing the bin discharge characteristics. 

Mechanical Methods 


Several companies have available 
mechanical methods of improving the 
bin discharge by bringing the entire 
bottom layer of the bin to some point 
of discharge. One apparatus works on 
the principle of a revolving inverted 
cone with fingers spaced around the 
outside edge of the cone bottom. 
These fingers are slightly smaller in 
outside diameter than the bin hopper 
and bring the material around to the 
point of discharge. To further help 
the flow a revolving vane type arm 
attached to the point of the cone 
reaches to the bin wall and breaks 
any arching that may form up to 
that point. 

A second apparatus works on the 
principle of a revolving arm actuated 
from the center of the bin and 
equipped with a chain traveling 
around the outside of the arm with 
cutting knives spaced on the chain 
to cut the material and convey to 
the center of the bin where the dis- 
charge drops into a conveyor. A third 
apparatus has a false floor in the 
bottom of the bin with a conveyor 
built of two parallel chains and cross- 
bar flights mounted between the 
chains passing over the floor. The 
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flights drag the material to slots in 
the false floor which allows it to 
drop to the compartment below 
where the return run of the conveyor 
takes it to an outlet at the side of 
the bin. 

We have experimented with a de- 
vice to mechanically help the flow 
that indicates some possibilities. We 
have used a cable or chain suspend- 
ed from a motor driven shaft revolv- 
ing slowly. To the cable or chain are 
attached short pieces of chain slight- 
ly shorter than the radius of the bin 
and at the bottom is attached a 
weight. The intention is to have the 
chain swing outwards and break off 


the material. The device must reach 
below the point of arching to con- 
tribute to the unloading of the bin. 
Air Jets 

We have used air jets in the hop- 
per to advantage. Air jets will not 
only drill holes through the material 
and break down the arch but the air 
fluffs-up the material and this also 
helps the flow. The air should be dry. 
We have located these jets at sta- 
tionary strategic points or have put 
in openings in the hopper to allow an 
air pipe to enter and be directed 
manually from the outside. 

There is available from one com- 
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pany a cup shaped device that is 
made of wire mesh with a cloth cov- 
ering that is placed in the hopper at 
strategic points. Air is introduced 
into the chamber formed by the 
screen and diffuses out into the ma- 
terial causing fluffiness and helping 
the flow. 

There is also available from one 
manufacturer a rubber device that is 
attached to the bin wall or hopper 
and can be inflated spasmodically to 
help break down the arching. 

One company has a device it has 
nicknamed its “flying discs.” These 
discs are suspended upon cables and 


(Continued on page 18a) 
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Test Sieves 





(Continued from page la) 


one I know of, which is used rather 
commonly by flour millers and other 
manufacturers of crushed and finely 
divided products. Eight-inch, round, 
brass sieves are nested and placed in 
a Tyler “Ro-tap” sieve shaker, which 
taps the rotating stack while the ma- 
terial sifts a predetermined number 
of minutes. Every cloth in the series 
is made of brass wire. 

The ratio of the standard sieve 
opening scale is the square root of 
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two, or 1.414. The opening of the 200- 
mesh sieve, 0.0029 inch, is the start- 
ing point for the scale and the width 
of each successive opening in the scale 
is 1.414 times that of the opening in 
the previous sieve. Consequently, the 
area of each successive opening in the 
scale is twice that of the next finer 
and half that of the next coarser. 
When closer sizing is desired, inter- 
mediate sieves are included and thus 
a closer screen series having a ratio 
of the fourth root of two, or 1.189, 
between widths of openings in succes- 
sive sieves is created. This closer scale 
includes all sizes that could ever be 
required for testing in the milling in- 


dustry, ranging from 2% mesh to 400 
mesh per inch. For test checking 
when no granulation curves are in- 
tended, any suitable combination of 
sieves or any one sieve by itself is 
used. 

In test sifting the usual method is 
to use a nest of sieves in the proper 
range with the coarsest one on top, 
weighing and tabulating the “overs” 
from each and also the “throughs” 
from the bottom pan. In special cases, 
as for instance when sticky, finely 
granulated stocks are to be analyzed, 
it is sometimes advisable to sift the 
stock over the finest sieve first; then 
the “overs” from there on the next 
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finest and so on. The progressive 
screen scale may be a means of stand- 
ardizing sieve analyses and thus 
simplifying evaluation of results from 
a number of tests. Results may be 
expressed in terms of percent “‘overs” 
or in percent “throughs” for each re- 
spective sieve in the nest and also 
cumulatively; the type of granula- 
tion curve most commonly produced, 
however, is the curved line which 
shows the cumulative percent of the 
material remaining on the test sieves; 
the cumulative percent at any point, 
it will be understood, is also the re- 
mainder that would be left on a cor- 
responding sieve, had it been the only 
one used. 

Granulation curves depicting tests 
made on a geometric sieve series are 
plotted on graph paper which has its 
vertical lines spaced in the same ratio 
as used in the screen scale sieves and 
since the ratio of the sieve openings 
is identical through the whole range, 
curves of stocks of any degree of fine- 
ness are recorded on similar graph 
paper; in each test then the vertical 
lines are marked on the horizontal 
axis with the dimensions of the open- 
ings of the testing sieves that are 
being used. Zero inches, representing 
the bottom pan, is always at the 
origin, that is at the intersection of 
the axes. The curve is plotted by 
marking the cumulative percent 
“overs” from the various sieves on 
the corresponding vertical lines drawn 
from the respective openings on the 
horizontal axis and connecting these 
marks with a smooth line. 

Three examples are illustrated of 
particle size study of different mill 
stocks performed on a _ progressive 
series of test sieves, showing tabula- 
tions of the results and the subse- 
quent plotting of the granulation 
curves. In Figure 1 two granulation 
curves show the particular particle 
Table 1—Granulation Data on First 

Break Stocks From Hard Red and 

Soft White Wheats. 


Hard Red Wheat (Per Cent “Overs’’) 


Mesh Openings Cumul. % 
Over 6 131i” u 2 
Over 8 093” 18.1 20.6 
Over 10 065” 28 48.9 
Over 14 046" 19.6 68.5 
Over 20 0328” 10.2 78.7 
Over 8 0232” 6.5 85.2 
Over 35 0164" 4.5 89.7 
Over 48 0116” 7 v2.4 
Over 5 &2 2 44.9 
Over 100 0058” 1.5 96.4 
Through 100 0058” 3.6 100.0 

Soft White Wheat (Per Cent “Overs’’) 

Mesh Openings % Cumul. % 
Over 6 .. ‘ ian” 6.1 6.1 
Over 8 93” 24.0 1 
Over 10 “ 5 4 
Ove 14 16” 13.6 69.1 
Over 20 29” 6.1 
Over 28 232” 5 s 
Over 35 0164” 1.4 85.1 
Over 48 y11¢ 3.2 88.3 
Over 65 ‘ OS2 2.9 91.2 
Over 100 ...... 0058” 2.7 93.9 
Through 100 .. 0058" 6.1 100.0 
size characteristics of chop from a 


hard red wheat mix and a soft white 
wheat mix respectively, ground at first 
break on the same pair of rolls at a 
normal setting for each mix. The 
pitch of the curves indicates the pres- 
ence of more of the very coarse par- 
ticles for the soft wheat and also 
more middlings and flour than found 
in the hard wheat. The curves were 
plotted from data shown in Table 1; 
an extremely wide range of sieves 
from No. 6 (.131” opening) to No. 200 
(.0029” opening) was used 

In Figure 2 two much shorter 
granulation curves illustrate the great 
change that takes place in the par- 
ticle size distribution of second break 
extraction stock when old dull rolls 
are replaced with newly corrugated 
ones; a hard wheat mix was _ used. 
The curve representing the ~stock 
from the newly corrugated rolls in- 
dicates much more of the coarser 
particles and much less middlings and 
flour. A visual inspection of the sep- 
arates shows that this also is a 
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Table 2—Data on Second Break 
Stocks From Dull and Newly Cor- 
rugated Rolls. 

After Dull Rolls (Per Cent “Overs’’) 


Mesh Openings q Cumul. % 
Over 20. ‘ 0328” 54.9 54.9 
O 28 0232 12.4 67.3 
Over 0164 1 77.8 
Over 48 0116 7.4 85.2 
Over ¢€ O08 5 90.7 
Ove 100 0058 3.4 94.1 
Through 100 0058" 5.9 100.0 

After New Rolls (Per Cent “Overs’’) 

Mesh Openings % Cumul. % 
Over 20 . 0328” 55.1 55.1 
Over S .0232 2.5 77.6 
O 0164 9.7 $7.3 
Over 48 0116 4.4 91.7 
Over 65 0082 3.1 94.8 
Over 10 0058 2.0 96.8 
Through 100 0058” 3.2 100.0 
sharper and cleaner stock. These 


curves were plotted from data shown 
in Table 2; a nest of six sieves were 
used, ranging from No. 20 (.0328” 
opening) on top to No. 100 (.0058” 
opening) on the bottom. 

In Figure 3 the granulation curves 
illustrate the change in particle size 
which resulted from grinding of 
coarse middlings stock on a pair of 
smooth rolls. To obtain sufficient 
points for the steep curve represent- 
ing the material before this grinding 
it was sifted on the closer scale of 
sieves ranging in this case from No. 
28 (.0232” opening) to No. 65 (.0082” 
opening). The sample of material ob- 
tained under the smooth rolls was 
sifted on the standard scale of sieves, 
ranging from No. 28 (.0232” opening) 
to No. 200 (.0029” opening). The 
curves were plotted from data shown 
in Table 3. 

The percentage remaining on any 
set of openings other than those of 
the testing sieves is often desired and 


Table 3—Granulation Data on Coarse 
Middlings Stock Before and After 
Being Ground on Smooth Rolls. 


Coarse Middlings Before Kolls 
(Per Cent “Overs’’) 


Mesh Openings % Cumul. & 
Over 28 0232" 0.0 0.0 
Over 0195” 5 3.5 
Over 0164” 24.4 27.9 
Over 4: O13s 49.1 77.0 
Over 48 0116” 18.1 95.1 
Over 60 0097” 3.5 98.6 
Over 6 0082” 0.8 99.4 
Through 65 HO82”" rt 100.0 


Coarse Middlings After Rolls 
(Per Cent ‘“Overs’’) 


Openings % Cumul. % 
Over 28 0232” 0.5 5 
Over 3 0164” 8.5 4.0 
Over 48 0116" 9.0 13.0 
Over 6 aose” 24.0 37.0 
oO 10 0058" 31.5 68.5 
Over 150 0041" 17.5 $6.0 
Over 200 0029” 9.5 95.5 
Through 0029" 4.5 100.0 


Coarse Middlings After Rolls 
(Per Cent “Extraction”) 
Openings % 
0029” 
150 0041" 
100 0058" 17.5 
0082" 
0116" 
0164" 


28 0232” 


Cumul, % 
H 5 
9 14.0 
7 31.5 
31.5 63.0 
24.0 87.0 
9.0 





Over 28 . 0232” 0.5 100.0 


may be found by interpolation of 
other verticals at points on the hori- 
zontal axis corresponding to the open- 
ings of the sieves in question. The 
answers are found where the verticals 
cross the sieve test curve. 

These points on the horizontal axis 
may be determined quite closely by 


inspection; if desired they may be 
determined accurately by introduc- 
tion in the graph of that straight, 
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diagonal line which emerging from 
the zero point represents the same 
Significant figures on both the hori- 
zontal and the vertical axes, as for 
instance 0.0232 inch on the horizontal 
axis and 23.2% on the vertical scale. 
Then, if for example, you wish to find 
what percentage will be retained by, 
or pass, a 54W sieve which has an 
opening of .0145 inch, you must locate 
the horizontal line representing 14.5 
in the percentage scale; at the inter- 
section of this line with the diagonal 
draw a vertical line perpendicular to 
the base; it will be located at .0145 
inch. The point where this vertical 
line crosses the sieve test curve in 


Fig. 3 shows that 7% is coarser and 
93% is finer than the .0145” opening 
of the 54W sieve. Similarly it is found 
that a 10XX silk (.0053” opening) will 
retain approximately 74% and pass 
26%. 


Selection of Screens 


To find a screen which will retain 
20% and pass 80%, you must draw a 
vertical line perpendicular to the base 
through the point representing 20‘; 
on the sieve test curve. The inter- 
section of this vertical line with the 
diagonal line at 10.2 on the vertical 
scale proves that the location of the 
vertical is at .0102 inch in the hori- 
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zontal scale, which is the opening of 
a 72W sieve. 

While our graph charts quite con- 
veniently start with zero inches at 
the left side of the paper, our curves 
do not emerge from 0% at the bot- 
tom of the percentage scale but from 
100% at the top. This circumstance 
of course is due to the fact that we 
have been plotting the remainders or 
“overs,” rather than the “extractions” 
or “throughs” of the various sieves. 
Perhaps we should sometimes really 
prefer to know the amounts of “ex- 
traction” or “‘throughs” since our pur- 
pose in milling is to make a finely 
divided product and an “extraction” 
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fiber drums and stocked in conveniently located ware- 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta,Ga 
Distributor in Nashville, Tenn.: Cornelius Distributing Co. 
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curve would be a measure of the de- 
gree of progress we are making in 
our task. 

If we desire to know and plot the 
amounts of “throughs,” rather than 
“overs,” the easiest way to obtain 
them is to subtract the determined 
percent “overs” from 100% (see 
Table 3). The curve of cumulative 
percent “extraction” plotted from the 
values of “throughs” will be in sym- 
metry with our curve of cumulative 
percent “overs” in Figure 3 and start- 
ing at the intersection of the axes at 
zero inches and 0% will advance to 
the right up to or approaching 100% 
just as far as our purpose requires. 

Should you wish to do so, it is an 
easy matter to make up a small sup- 
ply of graph charts where the verti- 
cal lines are spaced in the ratio of 
the square root of two. On your model 
draw a square a little smaller than 
the width of the paper and also draw 
its two diagonals. On the upper and 
lower lines of the square measure off 
distances as follows: 4”, %”, 1”, 2”, 
and 4” from the left corners; on the 
diagonals measure off distances as 
follows: %”, 1”, 2”, 4”, and 8” from 
the left corners. Between correspond- 
ing marks on the upper and lower 
lines of the square draw lines per- 
pendicular to the base line; in the 
same manner draw lines perpendicu- 
lar to the base line through corre- 
sponding marks on the diagonals. The 
percentage scale is made up next of 
horizontal lines spaced evenly at con- 
venient distances. 

Ready-made graph charts are also 
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available; they are found to be the 
opposite of the conventional graph 
chart in that the origin of the axes, 
zero inches, is located on the right 
and the dimensions increase toward 
the left on the horizontal axis. Per- 
haps the reversed chart presents cer- 
tain advantages, which may warrant 
this departure from custom. 

Test sieving under any name such 
as sieve checking, experimental sift- 
ing, sieve analysis, particle size an- 
alysis, and so on, is a means of guid- 
ing the manufacturing procedure and 
of inspecting and grading the finished 
product. Specifically some of its ap- 
plications, picked at random, are: 
checking certain products against 
granulation standards, making com- 
parative analyses of similar products, 
sifting break stock for setting of 
break rolls, checking condition and 
performance of break rolls, deter- 
mining and controlling load distribu- 
tion, analyzing streams for appro- 
priate sifter clothing, checking 
screenings for whole wheat and 
cracked wheat content, sizing of 
ground screenings for detection of un- 
ruptured weed seeds; many more may 
be added to the list. Some of these 
functions are simple routine jobs, 
many of them are not. Since they dif- 
fer so much, both as to materials 
handled and as to purpose of test no 
one kind of equipment has been found 
to give perfect satisfaction in all 
cases; only by utilizing such sieving 
equipment as experience has shown 
to be superior in each case, 
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Bin Flow Problems 





(Continued from page 15a) 


the number and arrangement are de- 
termined by the bin design. They 
have found the discs lessen the pack- 
ing in the bins and improve the flow 
characteristics. 

The use of agitators near the out- 
let of the bin can be useful if the 
arching occurs at this point. The most 
common type agitator is a shaft with 
arms or prongs fastened at right 
angles to the shaft turning through 
the material. This apparatus is prac- 
tical at the discharge because the 
span of the agitator is small, but it 
would be impractical to use this 
means in the large part of the bin 
because of the tremendous pressure 
caused by the movement of the mate- 
rials. 


Mention should also be made of air 
and electric vibrators. These are 
helpful in spouting and hoppers to 
keep the material flowing but when 
the material is not flowing vibration 
can contribute to packing. Sometimes 
the operating personnel tries to help 
the flow by pounding on the hopper 
or spouting and this is satisfactory 
if the metal does not deform. How- 
ever, once the metal becomes dented 
the flow is hampered and the only 
solution is replacing the metal. Air 
or electric vibrators are better than 
oounding but redesign may be the 
Lest answer. 

In conclusion, I believe our most 
logical solution to bin flow problems 
is improving the flow characteristics 
of the ingredient itself. Improvements 
in bin and hopper design will con- 
tinue to be necessary since undoubt- 
ediy there will always be ingredients 
that will be troublesome. 

Bin and hopper design can con- 
iribute some improvement to the 
flow characteristic of an ingredient 
but an ingredient that is a frequent 
troublemaker requires more than the 
best known design of today. 
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White Club Wheat 
Output on Rise 
in the Northwest 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
production of white club wheats in 
the Pacific Northwest has increased 
by more than 100% in the past six 
crop years, according to the results 
of a variety survey made under the 
direction of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Assn. 

Robert O. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the association, said in a 
recent report that in the 1952 crop 
year more than 47% of the region’s 
wheat production is of the white 
club varieties as contrasted with 
about 18% in 1946. 

Along with the increase in the pro- 
duction of white club wheats, there 
has been a decline of about 25% in 
the acreage devoted to hard red win- 
ter wheat. The 1952 crop consisted 
of about 20% of this type, as com- 
pared with more than 27% six years 
ago. 

Two varieties — Elgin and Elmar, 
both released in 1949—-account for 
almost one half the total production 
of the area, according to the va- 
riety survey. Elgin is the leading va- 
riety, with 24.3% of the total produc- 
tion, while Elmar is 19.36%. The 
third dominant variety is Turkey and 
related hard red winter strains, which 
accounts for 20.4% of the total out- 
put. 

The survey was made by the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
in cooperation with the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Assn. and its 
country elevator members in particu- 
lar. Mr. Fletcher said that during the 
past three years, country elevator 
operators have reported their wheat 
receipts by varieties on a form pro- 
vided by the grain dealers’ associa- 
tion. These reports were later ana- 
lyzed by the crop improvement or- 
ganization and compiled into a pro- 
duction report by varieties for the 
region. 













KEEP YOUR 
ELEVATOR DRY 


..» Like General » 


Mills did in 
Wichita, Kans. 


CHECK CONCRETE DECAY 
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Excessive moisture causes concrete decay and Western Water- 
proofing Company checks water penetration at its source. 
That's why leading elevator and processing plant owners, like 
Gener.l Mills, specify Western for: 


@ CONCRETE RESTORATION 
@ MORTAR JOINT REPLACEMENT 


@ PRESSURE APPLICATION OF CONCRETE 


@ PUTTING JOINTS IN MOVEMENT 


(No Materials For Sale) 


Pro cntive maintenance pays. Write for folder “Maintenance 


ar J Restoration of Concrete Storage Tanks.” 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





The cleanest flour 
comes from 
the cleanest mille 





Here’s the ideal combination for insect and rodent control 








I. AERO* LIQUID HCN, 
Fumigant, for plant-wide pest control. 


In a matter of hours, when properly 
applied by an Industrial Fumigation 
Engineer, Liguin HCN destroys hidden 
insects, insect eggs and rodents. Effective 

. economical. No injurious effect on 
grain and flour stocks . . . leaves no taste or 
odor after proper aeration . . . does not af- 
fect the baking qualities of flour. No residue 


problems. ..no dust or dirt... convenient. 


Consult your local Fumigation Engineer. 
*Trade-mark 
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Other Cyanamid Products for Effective Pest Control: 


Cyanocas® G-Fumicant . 
in stored grain. 


Cyanocas® A-Dusr.. 


. - kills insects, insect eggs 


- destroys rodents outdoors. 
Write for free, fully descriptive literature. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18 


aoe Il. - Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
cae = — oe Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. - Burwell Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 
, Winchester, Va. - Room 409, Capital Club Bidg., 16 West Martin St., Raleigh, N.C. 

1440 Broadway, Oakiand 12, Calif, | 


2.. New, improved ACRYLON® 
Fumigant, for spot fumigation. 


Use to hold down reinfestation between 
general fumigation periods. Apply di- 
rectly to milling machinery. Controls 
Mediterranean flour moth, confused flour 
beetle, bran bugs and similar insect pests. 
Economical, easy to apply, effective in 
extremely small dosages. Used properly 
at 3- or 4-week periods, new ACRYLON 


keeps infestation at a safe level. 


See your mill supply distributor. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 





30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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The R/GH7 Cleaning Machines 
for YOOR Requirements! 















Carter Disc-Oat Separator 
Length Separation 


Balanced Cleaning 


Hart-Carter grain cleaning 
machines provide the right 
type ofseparationintheright place 
Carter Scalperator — balanced cleaning. Thorough clean- Carter Millerator 
Scalping and Aspirating ing is necessary and profitable; over- Refined Scalping, Screening and Aspirating 
cleaning is wasteful and expensive. Hart- 
Carter machines combine efficiency with. 
economy of operation... capacitywith | 
compactness. In the extensive Hart- ~ 
Carter line there are machines j 
to fit your specific require- 
ments. Write for complete 
information today. 








Carter Disc-Seed Separator Duo-Aspirator 


Length Separation Aspirating 


Carter Precision Grader 
Thickness Separation and Grading 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 









